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On Marcu 16, 17, 18, 1961, the Second Annual Arizona Historical Convention 
was held in Tucson. More than 350 individuals registered for the three day 
affair sponsored by the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society and the University 
of Arizona. Special exhibits at the Society and the University Fine Arts 
College brought together some outstanding examples of Western Art. A bus 
tour on Thursday conducted by the Junior League of Tucson took visitors to 
such sites as Fort Lowell, the walled city of Tucson and the Old Adobe Patio. 
The convention closed with a banquet on Saturday the 18th at the Tidelands 
Motor Inn. Carl S. Dentzel, Director of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
California was the featured speaker. 


Two special books issued in commemoration of Padre Eusebio Francisco 
Kino are still available in a very limited number and may be obtained from this 


Society. The book titles are found on the back cover of this Journal. The 
Convention program follows: 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 
THE ARIZONA PIONEERS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
An Exhibit of paintings depicting Kino’s work, by Ted DeGrazia, Arizona artist. Loan 
exhibit from Mission San Ignacio de Caborca, Sonora, Mexico. Statue of Father Kino, 
on loan from U. S. National Park Service, Tumacacori National Monument. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Library, Special Collections Division: An Exhibit of Rare Spanish and Mexican Maps. 
Fine Arts College, Drama Theatre: An exhibit of paintings by Olaf Wieghorst. 
SPECIAL EVENT 
WEDNESDAY, March 15, 1961 
5:00 P.M. SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS at San Agustin Cathedral 
The Most Reverend Francis J. Green, D.D., Bishop of Tucson, Celebrant. 
PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, March 16, 1961 
10:00 A.M. REGISTRATION (Continuous) at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
949 East Second. 
1:30 P.M. BUS TOUR with guides to Fort Lowell and other Historic Sites, conducted 
by Junior League of Tucson. 
4:00 P.M. SPECIAL MEETING of the Executive Council and Special Advisors of the 
“Committee for the Preservation and Restoration of Historic Sites in 
Arizona.” This meeting was held in the Board of Directors’ Room, 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
FRIDAY, March 17, 1961 
9:00 A.M. HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN ARIZONA REPOSITORIES (This session 
was held in The University of Arizona Library, Special Collections 
Division. ) 
Chairman: Donald M. Powell, Head, Reference Department, The University 
of Arizona. 
“Research Opportunities in the Arizona Department of Library and 
Archives,” Professor J. A. Carroll, The University of Arizona. 
“Research Opportunities in The University of Arizona Library,” by Miss 
Phyllis Ball. 
“Research Opportunities in the Phoenix Public Library,” by Miss Blanche 
Jantzen. 
“Research Opportunities in the Matthews Library,” Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, by Miss Gertrude Hill. 
“Research Opportunities in the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society,” by 
by Mrs. Yndia Smalley Moore. 
THE FOLLOWING SESSIONS ON FRIDAY (AND REGISTRATION) AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, FINE ARTS COLLEGE: DRAMA THEATRE. 
9:00 A.M. JUNIOR HISTORIANS 
Chairman: G. L. Seligmann, Jr., Graduate Student, The University of 
Arizona. 
“Comments on Charles D. Poston,” by Clement Chase, Rincon High School, 
Tucson. 
“The Hopi Indians,” by Donna Lee Lambert, Central High School, Phoenix. 
“Major John Wesley Powell’s Expedition of the Grand Canyon,” by 
Shirley Ferguson, Amphitheater High School, Tucson. 
Commentator: Andrew Wallace, Graduate Student, The University of 
Arizona. 
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10:00 A.M. ETHNOHISTORY 
Chairman: Professor E. H. Spicer, Department of Anthropology, The 
University of Arizona. 
“The Early Western Apache, 1300-1700,” by Professor Jack D. Forbes} 
Department of History, San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, 
California. 
“The New Historical Anthropology,” by Professor Paul H. Ezell, Depart. 
ment of Anthropology, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
Commentator: Dr. Bernard L. Fontana, Field Historian, University of 
Arizona. 
1:30 P.M. SPANISH SOUTHWEST 
Chairman: Professor Russell C. Ewing, Head, Department of History, The 
University of Arizona. 
“Kino, the Historian’s Historian,” by Ernest J. Burrus, S.J., Institutum 
Historicum Societatis Iesu, Rome. 
“Pioneers of Southwestern History,” by Dr. George P. Hammond, Director, 
Bancroft Library, Berkeley, California. 
Commentator: Father Peter Covas, C.S. Sp., St. Johns Parish, Tucson. 
3:00 P.M. WESTERN ART 
Chairman: Dr. Carl S. Dentzel, Director, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
Participants: Ross Santee, Wilmington, Delaware; Olaf Wieghorst, | 
Cajon, California; Ted DeGrazia, Fine Arts Studios & Gallery, Tucson; 
Don Louis Perceval. Santa Barbara, California. 
6:00 P.M. RECEPTION for Registrants at the Pioneer Hotel, in the Terrace Room. 
Hosts: Mr. Harold Steinfeld and Mr. George W. Chambers. 
SATURDAY, March 18, 1961: 
SESSIONS (AND REGISTRATION ) AT THE ARIZONA PIONEERS } 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
SATURDAY, March 18, 1961: 
9:00 A.M. THE CIVIL WAR: ACOMMEMORATIVE PROGRAM 
Co-Chairmen: Lewis D. W. Hall, Tucson 
Professor Paul Hubbard, Arizona State University, Tempe. 
“The Idea of the Centennial,” by Sidney Brinckerhoff, Tucson. 
“The Coming of the War,” by Professor James A. Beatson, The University 
of Arizona. 
“The Southwestern Campaign,” by Bert Fireman, Arizona Historical Foun 
dation, Phoenix. 
“The Commemorative Program in Arizona,” by Professor J. A. Carroll, The 
University of Arizona. 
10:30 A.M. HISTORIC SITES IN ARIZONA: THEIR PRESERVATION AND 
RESTORATION 
Chairman: Ray Brandes, Historian and Curator of Collections, Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
“Finding Arizona’s Heritage,” by Paul Long, Jr., Mohave County Chairman. 
“The Purpose in Marking Historic Sites,” by Dr. William W. Wasley, Arizona 
State Museum, Tucson 
“Public Aid in Historic Site Marking,” by State Senator J. Morris Richards, 
Navajo County Chairman. 
12:00 Noon LUNCH at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
1:30 P.M. ARCHIVAL RESEARCH: SPAIN IN MEXICO 
Chairman: Professor J. A. Carroll, Department of History, The University 
of Arizona, and Editor, Arizona and the West. 
“A 20th Century Adventure with Captain Juan Mateo Manje,” by George 
W. Chambers, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
“The Challenge of Research in the Spanish Archives,” by Professor Donald 
C. Cutter, University of Southern California. 
Commentator: Kieran R. McCarty, O. F. M., Academy of American 
Franciscan History, Washington, D.C. 
3:00 p.m. FRONTIERS IN WESTERN PUBLISHING 
Chairman: Dr. Jack L. Cross, Editor and Head of Publications, The 
University of Arizona. 
“Do-it-yourself Publishing,” by Glen Dawson, Bookseller, Los Angeles. 
“The Problems of Western Regional Publishing,” by Lawton Kennedy, 
Printer, San Francisco. 
Commentator: Arthur Woodward, Altadena, California. 


6:30 P.M. SOCIAL HOUR, at Tidelands Motor Inn. 
7:30 P.M. BANQUET, at Tidelands Motor Inn. Address: “The Westward Movement 


in 19th Century American Art,” by Dr. Carl S. Dentzel, Director 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 
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THE NAVAJO WARS 
By Pauw D. Battey* 


The Spanish Period 

To THE MOTOR TOURIST who travels 
across the scenic northern half of Ari- 
zona, meeting the picturesque, gaud- 
ily-attired Navajos with their sheep, 
wagons, and Ford pickups, or the 
railroad visitor who marvels at the 
serenity and contentment of these 
proud and handsome Indians as they 
hustle suit-cases at the El Tover, or 
gaze silently down from the Fred 
Harvey billboards, it is difficult to 
imagine them as anything but the 
poster Indians whose headbands and 
velvets have become the literal trade- 
mark of the western tourist trade. To 
picture these peaceful flock-tenders 
on their 16,000,000 acres of reserva- 
tion as barbarous thieves and cut- 
throats who terrorized the Southwest 
only a few generations back, takes 
some bold imaginings. 

It was in the role of gentle Indian 
that history first takes cognizance of 
the Navajos. Indeed, in the beginning, 
this interesting tribe was so little pro- 
ductive of strife that they were com- 
pletely passed over by the first Span- 
ish explorers into the Southwest. 

Marcos de Niza, who reached Zufi 
in 1540, and Coronado, in his heavily- 
manned expedition in search of the 
fabled Seven Cities of Cibola, both 
failed to make even casual mention of 
the great tribe who at that time were 
cultivating lands in the area between 
the Chamas and the San Juan Rivers. 
Neither did Pedro de Tovar nor Gar- 
cia Lopez, the two Coronado men 


*Paul D. Bailey was born at American 
Fork, Utah, descended from Mormon an- 
cestors. Publisher of the great Western- 
lore Press, Mr. Bailey likes everything per- 
taining to the west, and has published many 
books in this field. This paper was read 
at the session “Indian Wars,” during the 
First Annual Arizona Historical Convention 
in the spring of 1960. 


whose own expeditions explored the 
Hopi and Colorado River country, 
make the least mention of the Navajo. 
At that time the tribe apparently had 
not moved so far south, and had built 
none of the warlike renown which 
later was to be so universally applied 
to them. 

Earliest notice of the tribe is found 
in Father Gerénimo Zarate-Salmerén’s 
Relaciones, a history of Spanish ac- 
tivities in the Southwest between 1538 
and 1626. He called them the “Apache 
Indians of Navahu” (Navajo). Clear- 
est recognition of the Navajo among 
the earlier explorers came from Father 
Alonso de Benevides who, in his 
Memorial of New Mexico, presented 
before the Court of Spain in 1630, 
gives us the first interpretation of the 
word “Navajo”: “But these Apaches 
of Navajo are very great farmers, for 
that is what Navajo signifies 
‘great planted fields.”” An interpre- 
tation which is still rather generally 
accepted. 

Sometime between the years of 
1200 and 1400 A.D., these people of 
Athapascan root-stock migrated into 
the Southwest. In that respect, as 
compared to the Zufis and Hopis, 
they are newcomers into the area; 
but they have been here long enough 
to get their Athapascan lineage a bit 
muddled. In 1960, the Navajo is a 
Navajo who speaks Athapascan. To- 
day, he is a composite of many 
tribes, including Hopi, Ute, Apach- 
ean, Mexican, Zunhian and good old 
Arizonian. 

As a tribe they have more than 
sixty functioning clans, and this lack 
of central leadership was the bane of 
any successful and operable treaties 
in their early days of strife with 
Americans and Mexicans alike. Early 
in the 17th Century, the Navajos be- 


[3] 
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gan shifting south and west of their 
Chamas River homeland. Soon they 
were claiming the Canyon de Chelly 
area as their own, and as early as 
1620 they had become such a menace 
to the peaceful pueblo tribes that they 
forced the abandonment of some of 
the pueblos from whence the present 
Jemez sprung. 

Sometime between 1630 and 1700 
occurred the most far-reaching event 
in the tribe’s history. In those years 
they acquired their first horses and 
their first sheep. As Indian Agent 
Richard Van Valkenburg states: 

These animals were unquestionably re- 
sponsible for their change from sedentary 
farmers, hunters, and seed gatherers to raid- 
ers, travelers, and stockmen . . . The horse 
made them mobile fast moving. Now 
came the opportunity to raid easily the Rio 
Grande towns, to filch stock and slaves, and 
vanish into unknown and inaccessible coun- 
try Sheep gave them meat on the 
hoof and so relieved them from the mo- 
notony and complete dependence on agricul- 
ture and hunting. Horses and sheep, as 
well as changing their economic life, gave 
impetus to their south and west drifts. 

In the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, when 
the Spanish were driven from the 
area which is now Arizona and New 
Mexico, the Navajos allied themselves 
with neither side. Instead, they loot- 
ed wherever the opportunity best 
availed them. When Diego de Vargas 
returned with his Spanish army to re- 
“conquer the area and put down the 
revolt, the escaping refugees were 
accepted and given sanctuary by the 
Navajos. When De Vargas, after 
effectively putting down the pueblo 
insurrection, marched westward into 
the Hopi country to reestablish eccles- 
iastical and civil authority, he found 
it difficult to treat with the once 
peaceful Hopis because the Navajos 
had warned these Indians against 
them. 

With the ending of hostilities, the 
Spaniards made a concerted effort to 
Christianize the Navajos. The Fran- 





ciscans established missions at 
bolleta and Encinel near present La- 
guna Pueblo. They succeeded in 
getting the Navajos to come to the 
missions, where food and _ clothing 
were distributed to them, but as soon 
as the bounty was well in hand, the 
Navajos would decamp and return to 
their mountain pastures. In two years 
the missions had failed. 

The records from that time up to 


1800 show alternating periods of 
peace and war with Spaniards, 
pueblos, Utes and Apaches. With 


the various independent clans and 
factions of the Navajos the eternal 
problem was the keeping of the 
peace. As inducement in this uncer- 
tain endeavor, various headmen of 
the tribe were given honorary titles 
in the Spanish army, and they in tum 
recruited scouts and fighting men for 
Spain. One of the most famous of 
these mercenaries was Antonio el 
Pinto, a Navajo chief who, in ex- 
change for substantial bribes, and a 
pledge to keep his kinsmen from raid- 
ing the horse-herds and settlements, 
was given the full title of “General.” 
Antonio died in 1800, and the shaky 
peace was broken in 1803. Next year 
the war was really on, and when, in 
1804, Lieutenant Chacon’s expedition 
massacred a number of Navajo wom- 
en and children in a cave in upper 
Canyon del Muerto, it was the begin- 
ning of sixty brutal years of guerrilla 
warfare with the now aroused tribe. 

With the passing of the Southwest 
from Spanish to Mexican rule, and 
the consequent weakening of armed 
power and leadership, the tribe could 
no longer be kept in check by the 
feeble Mexican government at Santa 
Fé. From that point on the Navajos 
became a veritable scourge. At will 
they raided and plundered both Mexi- 
can and pueblo villages. In this at- 
mosphere of plunder and depredation 
arose such fearless leaders of the 
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Navajo as Naabaahi, Ganados Mucho 
and Manuelito. These men and their 
reckless and daring cohorts were well 
on their way to complete destruction 
of the settlements along the Rio 
Grande when the United States, in 
1846, declared war on Mexico. Nava- 
jo raiders, busily snatching sheep, 
horses and women from the settle- 
ments, gave scant attention to these 
new developments, but time was to 
give them painful awareness that 
something new had been added to 
the ingredients of war along the 
rugged borders of the Southwest. 
The American Period 

Within ninety days from the decla- 
ration of hostilities against Mexico 
General Stephen W. Kearny was in 
Santa Fé. Subjugation, and establish- 
ment of sovereignty, over the New 
Mexicans, he discovered, was a far 
simpler matter than the necessary con- 
tainment of the raiding tribes of In- 
dians — the Utes, Apaches and Nava- 
jos. In his August 1846 proclamation, 
Kearny promised and assured the con- 
quered Mexican populace of the 
Southwest that the American military 
would from that point forward protect 
them from the marauding bands of 
Indians that had plagued them for a 
century. He very quickly discovered 
that this pledge amounted to a rather 
large order. The declaration had 
scarcely had a chance to circulate be- 
fore the Navajo staged a vicious series 
of raids against their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Mexicans and the Pueblo 
Indians. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Don- 
iphan conducted the first American 
expedition against the Navajo and 
concluded the first American treaty 
with them. With 350 soldiers of the 
First Missouri Volunteers, he side- 
tracked his military objectives in the 
Mexican War to march against this 
bothersome tribe. His troops finally 
caught up with enough tribesmen at 


Ajo de Oso, or Bear Springs, to treat 
with them in the interest of peace. 
Bear Springs was in the vicinity of the 
later Fort Wingate. A solemn council 
was held by Doniphan with such 
famed Navajo chiefs as Zarcilla Largo 
and Narbona. The treaty proved to 
be a mere scrap of paper. Between 
its signing and the summer of 1849, 
five American military expeditions 
took the field against the Navajos. All 
were unsuccessful. 

In the late summer of 1849, Lt.- 
Colonel John Washington, military 
commander of New Mexico (which 
included in its area what is now the 
present state of Arizona), personally 
led an expedition against the tribe. 
His command consisted of 175 sea- 
soned American troopers, augmented 
by New Mexicans, and Pueblo Indian 
guides. They entered the Navajo 
country by way of Chaco Canyon. In 
a skirmish at Two Grey Hills, they 
killed Narbona, Navajo head chief. 
They pursued Navajos wherever they 
could find them, in an out of their can- 
yons and hideouts, until finally, near 
the mouth of Canyon de Chelly, the 
tribesmen evidenced their willingess 
to again talk peace. And here the 
first ratified treaty between the Nava- 
jo and the American Government was 
signed. With Zarcilla Largo, Chapi- 
ton and Mariano Martinez, greatest 
of the raiding chiefs, to represent 
them, the Navajos solemnly agreed 
that the nation would retire from the 
wars. Before Col. Washington had 
returned to Albuquerque, the Navajo 
were again raiding in the very vicin- 
ity of the Pueblo of Santa Fé. 

Punitive expeditions and peace 
treaties apparently had little effect on 
the accepted Navajo way of life. In 
1850, Hugh Smith, New Mexico's con- 
gressman, complained that the Nava- 
jos had no respect whatever for the 
authority of the United States Govern- 
ment. He cited reports from the office 
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of the United States Marshal for the 
territory that, between October 1, 
1846, and October 1, 1850, the Nava- 
jos and their Apache cousins had 
stolen 12,887 mules, 7,000 horses, 31,- 
581 cattle and 453,293 sheep. 

Out of this incredible situation 
came Fort Defiance. On August 17, 
1851, Col. Edwin V. Sumner arrived 
in the Navajo country with four com- 
panies of mounted troops, one com- 
pany of artillery (mounted howitzers ) 
and two companies of infantry. Leav- 
ing Major Electrus Backus to build 
the new fort, on a site chosen near 
present Window Rock, and just inside 
the present Arizona state line, he 
marched his army on to Canyon de 
Chelly, hoping to impress the recal- 
citrant Indians with this overwhelm- 
ing display of strength. Returning to 
the fort-site, Sumner instructed Major 
Backus to treat the Navajos with the 
utmost rigor until they were com- 
pletely humbled and sued for peace. 

Fort Defiance rose on the site of an 
old Navajo rendezvous near the spot 
where Bonito Creek joined Black 
Creek. Five companies were detailed 
to garrison the post. It was no small 
undertaking, but a new determination 
had entered the American military, 
and soon a quadrangle of adobe, 
stone and long barrack buildings en- 
_ compassed the parade ground. Fort 
Defiance, built in defiance of the hos- 
tile Navajos and in the heart of their 
homeland, was the first military estab- 
lishment in what is now the present 
state of Arizona. Up to the very open- 
ing of the Civil War, Fort Defiance 
(called by the soldiers “Hell’s Gate” ) 
was considered by those drawing duty 
there, as virtual banishment to the 
frontier. 

With this dagger pointed at their 
very heart, the Navajos became con- 
siderably less ebulliant. Civil agents 


to the Navajo tribe were appointed, 
but the first two of these had not the 














stomach for any lonely existence inf 
the forbidding homeland of the tribes. 
men. Whatever affairs they had to 
transact with their charges was done 
at a safe distance, from behind the 
military, and with little direct contact 
with the peoples they were supposed 
to represent and counsel. The first 
civil agent to actually live in the Na. 
vajo country was Captain Henry Linn 
Dodge. He was a seasoned soldier 
and frontiersman. He had served with 
the army in its Rocky Mountain ex. 
plorations and Santa Fé trail escorts, 
and was a veteran of Col. Washing. 
ton’s 1849 expedition into the Navajo 
country. Understanding the military, 
and with full sympathy and under. 
standing of the Navajos, Captain 
Dodge was by far the best selection 
possible as an agent to deal with this 
hated and feared people. 

With great tact and courage he 
established his agency near the east- 
ern approach to Washington Pass, just 
above Sheep Springs. Here he erect- 
ed a stone house in the midst of his 
sullen and silent neighbors, and with 
the $5,000 Congress had in 1853 ap- 
propriated for the tribe, he set up a 
community center. Out in this wilder- 
ness he brought George Carter, an ex- 
soldier and blacksmith, to teach his 
charges ironsmithing. He brought 
with him also Juan Anea, one of the 
finest of Mexican silversmiths. He 
brought interpreters and what civilian 
help dared brave the hazards of so 
precarious an existence. The Nava 
jos called Dodge “Red Shirt,” but 
from the farseeing and inspired efforts 
of this man, the tribe launched on a 
program of self-government that 
would eventually make them world. 
renowned as silversmiths and metal 
workers. 

With fearlessness and devotion to 
duty unparalleled among America’s 
Indian agents, he for three years kept 
the tribe at peace, and out of the vin- 
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Fort Defiance as sketched by Joseph Heger in 1860 


dictive clutches of the military at Fort 
Defiance. Unfortunately for the peo- 
ple he so bravely and conscientiously 
served, and for the history of Ameri- 
ca’s Indian relations, Dodge was mur- 
dered on November 15, 1856. With 
a group of Navajo chiefs, on a hunting 
expedition south of Zuni, he was am- 
bushed, supposedly by Apaches. 
Some, especially among the military, 
insisted that the Navajo chiefs them- 
selves had dispatched Dodge. Re- 
gardless of who did it, it was a 
tragedy for the Navajo nation, and a 
real beginning of their woes. A por- 
tion of his mutilated body was car- 
ried back to Fort Defiance and buried 
in the post cemetery. 

After Dodge’s murder the Navajos 
were represented either by agents 
who had no stomach for any rough 
and hazardous life with their charges, 
or by no agents at all. It was a politi- 
cal plum with few takers, and those 
who did take it preferred to handle 
Navajo affairs from behind the barri- 


cades at Fort Defiance, or from the 
even safer haven of Santa Fé or Al- 
buquerque. One of the more amaz- 
ing superintendents of Indian affairs 
was Sam Yost, who administered 
things Indian along with his duties as 
editor of the Santa Fe Weekly Ga- 
zette. It is a fascinating experience to 
read his printed tirades against the 
Navajos — the people he was charged 
to understand and represent. His de- 
mands were simple—immediate war, 
military destruction of their posses- 
sions, the hanging of every clan chief, 
the appropriation of their herds and 
flocks, the complete removal of every 
Navajo to some remote reservation 
and the division of their homeland 
among the white settlers of the South- 
west. With fury he cried down heav- 
en’s vengeance upon this tribe of In- 
dians, and with virulence and alarm, 
he editorially fed his readers with the 
bile he felt toward them. 

Added to this was the fact that the 
American military was itching for an 
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opportunity to open up its long-de- 
layed hostilities against the tribe. And, 
sadly, the Navajos themselves, with 
no Captain Dodge to counsel them, 
commenced a series of raids that 
threw enough tinder on the fire to 
start a holocaust. 

The real war broke out in 1858 and, 
as expected, at Fort Defiance. A Ne- 
gro slave belonging to the comman- 
dant, Major W. T. H. Brooks, was 
found dead with a steel-pointed Na- 
vajo arrow in his back. Major Brooks 
not only demanded full explanation 
from the Navajo chiefs, but that the 
murderer be turned over to the mili- 
tary for punishment. The demands 
were put directly to Zarcilla Largo. 
In compliance with Navajo common 
law, the chief suggested that the mur- 
derer pay the usual blood money :to 
the Americans. As to returning the 
culprit in person, that was quite im- 
possible. He had fled to parts un- 
known. 

This was no satisfactory answer to 
Major Brooks. He gave the tribe 20 
days in which to produce the killer, 
or face a war to the finish. To satis- 
fy the irate Major the Navajos 
dragged to death a Mexican slave, 


near the present Window Rock. 
The almost unrecognizable body 
of the unfortunate Mexcan was 


hauled to a spot a mile south of the 
fort, and presented to Brooks as the 
murderer of his slave. Brooks denied 
that the Mexican, whom he claimed to 
know, was the murderer. Not only 
was it an insult, but a further provo- 
cation to war. If war it was to be, 
the Navajos accepted the callenge, 
and proudly and defiantly rode off. 
Hostilities started August 29, 1858, 
when Captain George McLane’s com- 
pany attacked a group of peaceful 
Navajos near the present site of Fort 
Wingate. On September 9, Colonel 
Dixon S. Miles left Fort Defiance with 
310 men, composed of two companies 


of infantry, three companies of mount-} 
ed rifles and Captain Blas Lucero’s 
New Mexican and Zuni Scouts. His 
march was a long and fruitless one, 
for the Navajos vanished into their 
mountain strongholds ahead of him. 

After returning to Fort Defiance 


° ae 
another sortie was attempted, this 


time eastward over the Chuska Moun- 
tains at Tohatchi, thence northward 
to Sanastee. Doubling back, he crossed 
through Washington Pass and_ back 
to Fort Defiance. This mission also 
was a failure. 

The Navajos, always knowing pre- 
cisely where the army was, knew ex- 
actly where to hide. March after 
march was made. In October, Major 
Backus, who had founded Fort De- 
fiance, put himself into the act. Along 
with his command, on his own puni- 
tive expedition, he took a group of 
Ute scouts — traditional enemies of 
the Navajos. The army marched past 
Canyon de Chelly, within which hun- 
dreds of Navajos were safe and se- 
cure, down the Chinle Valley, to a 
spot near Mexican water. 

With the failure of the military 
even to come to grips with its van- 
ished enemy, a storm was raised by 
the civilians, through their news- 
papers, and by the civil agents under 
the Indian Department. The arro- 
gance of the military in handling In- 
dian affairs, and their complete indif- 
ference and contempt for the civilian 
department set up to deal with the In- 
dian problem, was insupportable to 
the bureau. With the military squan- 
dering public money in fruitless cam- 
paigns, the wail became loud and 
long. To placate this noisy problem 
child in its midst, the army finally 
agreed to let the civilians try a hand 


at working out a_ peaceful  solu- 
tion. A treaty conference was 


valled. On Christmas Day of 1858 
the Navajos came out of their strong- 
holds and a treaty of peace was con- 
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cluded under auspices of the Indian 
Department. The Navajo chiefs, un- 
der Herrero, willingly signed the doc- 
ument for their people. James Col- 
lins, Territorial Indian Superintend- 
ent, and Colonel B. L. E. Bonneville, 
signed in the name of the United 
States. Under the terms of peace, the 
Navajos were to restore or pay for any 
property taken in the fall of 1858. The 
entire tribe would, in the future, be 
responsible for depredations commit- 
ted by any of its members. All Pueblo 
and New Mexican captives and slaves 
were to be surrendered. Herrero was 
to be appointed head chief, and he 
would be dealt with by the Americans 
as leader of the tribe. 

An interesting point of this unrati- 
fied treaty of 1858 was the first agree- 
ment as to the eastern boundary of 
the tribal lands. The line was to run 
north from a point about 14 miles west 
of Zuni pueblo, passing through Bear 
Springs, and continuing northward to 
the juncture of the Chaco and San 
Juan Rivers. As usual, with most 
reservation lines, much of the finest 
Navajo farming lands were cut off 
from them. The Navajos were not long 
in protesting. The treaty accomplished 
nothing. Guerilla warfare erupted 
once more. The military sniffed con- 
temptuously at this abortive civilian 
meddling in their affairs. The troop- 
ers saddled their horses and went 
back to the wars. 

The 1859 campaigns were no more 
effective than those of the year pre- 
vious. Long and difficult marches 
were made into deepest portions of 
the Navajo homeland. Hogans were 
dstroyed, flocks and herds appropri- 
ated, but there was little fighting with 
a foe that could disappear at will. 
The Indians struck back, in raids that 
amply replenished anything the 
Americans took from them. 

On April 29, 1860, the Navajos ac- 
tually attacked Fort Defiance with a 


force of 2,000 men. Barboncito and 
Herrero were among the war chiefs 
who planned this nervy assault — 
aimed at driving the Americans out 
of their homelands forever! But this 
battle, boldly planned, and coura- 
geously executed proved the Indians’ 
first tactical mistake. In this type of 
warfare the Americans were supreme. 
Artillery went into action, the ranks of 
the Navajos were riddled with grape- 
shot, and after two hours of furious 
battle, the Navajos were driven back 
with their dead and wounded. 

This failure by no means ended 
Navajo reprisal. Both sides grew 
bolder and more determined. In July, 
the Navajos, were again murdering 
Mexicans and stealing stock. In Sep- 
tember, they attacked the army horse 
herd at Black Rock. Citizens of San- 
ta Fé, fed up with the military’s ap- 
parent inability to cope with the sit- 
uation, took it upon themselves to raise 
an army of civilian volunteers. Under 
M. L. Cotton this unauthorized expe- 
dition entered the Navajo stronghold, 
burned every bit of Navajo harvest in 
their path, killed and captured a large 
number of stock, and returned in tri- 
umph with 100 Navajo prisoners. In 
a way it was foretaste of the kind of 
warfare which eventually was to bring 
these Indians to their knees. 

The Bosque Redondo 

In the winter of 1860-61, Colonel 
E. R. S. Canby appeared on the 
scene, and personally led an effective 
military campaign against the tribe. 
At least it was effective enough to 
force another truce, and effective 
enough that in 1863 Fort Defiance 
was renamed Fort Canby. But the 
effects of Canby’s campaign was not 
to last long. With the outbreak of the 
Civil War and Sibley’s Confederate 
invasion of the West from Texas, Fort 
Defiance was abandoned, and the 
troops removed. 

At Bear Springs, a token force was 
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left to build Fort Fauntleroy, on the 
site of the present Fort Wingate. In 
turn, the Navaios lost Zarcilla Largo, 
when he walked into a Zufi ambush 
in 1862. What moderate influence he 
had possessed vanished when Barbon- 
cito and Manuelito took over. In vain 
did the more peaceful chiefs like 
Ganado Muchos counsel their people 
against continued resistance to the 
Americans. They alone saw that dis- 
aster lay ahead. 

And disaster was indeed a cer- 
tainty. For two new figures had 
come upon the scene, and they were 
to spell the utter ruin of this fighting 
tribe. The first of these is Brigadier 
General James Carleton, one of the 
really great army officers of the South- 
west. He had been fighting Indians 
for decades, and he knew them. The 
Bosque Redondo episode was Carle- 
ton’s idea, a plan he was certain would 
forever solve the Navajo problem. 
Today, it is considered one of the 
worst Indian blunders ever commit- 
ted. And those years were 2 veritable 
season of blunders. Carleton, how- 
ever, sincerely believed he had a 
workable solution to the problem that 
had plagued the Southwest for dec- 
ades. 

The second figure was Christopher 
Carson—mountain man, Indian fight- 
er and plains scout of great renown 
and great ability. Frémont used him, 
and had commissioned him as a lieu- 
tenant in the little colonel’s adven- 
tures in California. And it was the 
sagacious Kit Carson who more than 
once bailed the erratic Frémont out 
of some of his worst blunders. 

Later, the government had engaged 
Kit as chief of scouts in its Apache 
campaign, and it was during this 
time that Carleton first came in con- 
tact with this famous mountain man. 
The acquaintance ripened into a life- 
long friendship. And when Carleton 
looked about him for a man of ex- 


perience and ability to assist him in 
his plan for bringing the proud Nava- 
jos to their knees, Kit Carson was the 
unquestioned choice. 

By fall of 1862, the Navajos and 
Apaches were taking full advantage 
of the army’s preoccupation with the 
Civil War, by continuous raids upon 
the Southwest settlements. Settlers 
were in serious plight — with the Na- 
vajos attacking from the west, and 
the Apaches sweeping in from the 
southeast. Kit Carson‘s first order 
from Carleton was to garrison Fort 
Stanton (near present Hot Springs, 
New Mexico), and then proceed 
against the Mescalero Apaches. He 
was to establish another post at Ojo 
de Gallo (four miles east of present 
Grants, New Mexico). From 
point he was to “perform such serv- 
ices against the Navajos as will bring 
them to feel that they have been do- 
ing wrong.” As the Navajos were 
later to testify, Kit was some _per- 
former. 

Carleton’s orders to Carson at Fort 
Stanton came nearer to spelling out 
the great plan in that early stage. 
“All Indian men of the Mescalero 
tribe are to be killed wherever and 
whenever you may find them. You 
are not to harm women and children, 
but take them to Fort Stanton and 
feed them until further orders.” 

When the Navajos heard that they 
too were in for the same treatment, 
and were faced with two of the most 
relentless Indian fighters of all time, 
eighteen of their headmen visited the 
General at Santa Fé, begging that all 
Navajos not be punished—only those 
bands that had been guilty of murder- 
ing settlers and _ stealing livestock. 
Carleton brusquely told them he had 
no faith in Navajo promises, and that 
there would be no peace until the 
tribe could give more than their re- 
peatedly broken word that the peace 
would be kept. 
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From Fort Stanton Carleton or- 
dered Carson to Wingate and from 
there to “establish without delay at a 
point known as Pueblo Colorado a 
depot for his supplies, animals, and 
hospital; thence to prosecute a vig- 
orous war upon the men of the tribe 
until . . .they have been effectively 
punished for their long series of atro- 
cities." This General Order, signed 
in June 1863, was the official decla- 
ration of war against the Navajos. 
In Carson and Carleton, they were 
face to face with an enemy as smart 
and relentless as they were. 

Colonel Kit Carson, the Indian 
fighter, entered the Navajo country 
with a thousand men, guided by Zuni 
and Ute scouts, and backed by a re- 
solve that carried with it no mercy. 
As usual the Navajos vanished ghost- 
like westward, to the hideouts they 
were certain the “Rope Thrower” 
would never find. This time they 
were mistaken. 

Carson soon gave up the base-site 
of Pueblo Colorado in favor of the 
now-crumbling Fort Defiance. Speed- 
ily it was repaired, and given the new 
name of Fort Canby. From this point 
Carson carried his war to the very 
heart of his enemy. 

This paper allows no detailed study 
of the relentless campaign waged by 
Carleton and Carson against this 
proud and defiant tribe. That it was 
inhuman there can be no doubt. 
Cornfields were destroyed, squash 
rooted up, sheep and livestock taken 
or shot on sight, peach trees cut down 
to the stumps, everything that could 
possibly sustain Navajo life was root- 
ed out and destroyed. Every Navajo 
man showing the least fight or de- 
fiance was butchered on the spot. 
Women and children, and such men- 
folk as came forward in abject sur- 
render, were herded into camps at the 
Fort, and made ready for the long 
walk to their new home. For Carle- 


ton’s inspired idea was to empty for- 
ever the Navajo homeland of | its 
troublesome people, and settle them 
in a military-guarded reservation at 
Bosque Redondo, on the Pecos River, 
in east central New Mexico. 

An area of 40 square miles had 
been set aside for this unique experi- 
ment. In its center was Fort Sumner, 
garrisoned by United States troops. 
Here the entire murdersome tribes of 
the Navajos and Mescalero Apaches 
were all to be taken, as the only pos- 
sible answer to the Indian question. 

Volunteers by the hundreds flocked 
to Carson’s army, lured by the possi- 
bility of Navajo land, with a promised 
bounty of twenty dollars for every 
Navajo horse captured, and one dol- 
lar for every sheep. But even with 
this new help, Carson found it no easy 
job to whip this tribe on its own home 
grounds. But there was no denying 
that his policy of continuous and un- 
relenting harassment was paying off 
toward victory. When, on the bit- 
ter cold winter morning of January 
13, 1884, Carson’s troops entered Can- 
yon de Chelly, these Navajos still 
showing fight were fully convinced. 
Their greatest defense center, sup- 
posedly impregnable, had been in- 
vaded by the “Rope Thrower” and his 
troops. Starving, ragged, and hum- 
bled, this once proud people sur- 
rendered by the thousands. 

On March 6, 1884, 2400 Navajos 
started the long walk from Fort De- 
fiance: to their new home on the 
Bosque Redondo. With them were 
30 wagons. On March 14, a second 
group of 700 began the walk. Next 
day 2300 more abject prisoners sur- 
rendered themselves at the Fort. By 
the latter part of April 8,000 members 
of this great tribe had crawled dying 
and footsore into the bare and fruit- 
less 40-square-mile area known as the 
Bosque Redondo. 

The people of the Southwest were 
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jubilant. The end of the Navajo War 
had arrived and unconditional sur- 
render of the enemy. The Governor 
of New Mexico Territory, then em- 
bracing what is now Arizona, de- 
clared April 9, 1864, as a day of 
thanksgiving. 

But there was no_ thanksgiving 
among the Navajos. The army could 
issue them only a pittance in food. 
Starvation, disease, and freezing cold 
weather had made the “long walk” a 
hideous nightmare of suffering and 
death. The homeland they coveted 
above all else had been taken from 
them, and what they received in re- 
turn was a sterile and forbidding 
place by comparison. Carleton vi- 
sioned the Bosque Redondo as the 
answer to the Indian problem of the 
Southwest. Compressed into this 
little square, under constant military 
surveillance, this people would be 
taught all the virtues of civilization— 
how to plant, reap, work and sweat. 
In a few generations they would 
emerge from the great experiment as 
typical American farmers and trades- 
men. 

Instead, he found himself with 8,000 
starving Indians on his hands, and 
discovered that Apaches and Navajos 
refused to lie down in the same nest 
as friends and blood brothers. He 
found, too, that the Great White 
‘Father in Washington, harassed by 
the Civil War, had little mind for the 
feeding of the children his General 
had brought out of Egypt. Money 
and supplies dribbled out to the 
Bosque Redondo, but when the graft- 
ers and sharpers got through with the 
appropriations there was little left for 
his Indians. 

Carleton’s letters to Washington, 
pleading for help, would make a book 
in themselves. He was a sad and 


sober man at what his eyes now be- | 


held. For the Navajos had found in 
his plan no new Utopia. The water 
in their new place was poison to 
them, their meager crops were cut 
down by a plague of wire worms, 
starvation was rampant, and they died 
like flies. This tribe never was to 
forget the Bosque Redondo. 

It would take another paper to tell 
of this noble experiment, and _ the 
horrors and tragedy of it upon this 
defeated and humbled people. In 
the end the whole thing proved un- 
workable. Eventually a shamefaced 
government allowed this people to 
crawl abjectly back to their home- 
land. It never could return those 
who died along the wayside, or make 
restitution for the food, blankets and 
farm implements that had _ been 
promised them, and which were never 
delivered because _ conscienceless 
grafters made away with the appro- 
priations which Carleton was plead- 
ing so earnestly for. 

The Navajo has proven that he can 
survive even the Bosque Redondo in 
dignity. Americans still have consid- 
erable respect for him and his home- 
land. Tourists think these stately and 
dignified people, with their little 
wagons and pickups, “are just too cute 
for words”. The peacefulness of the 
Navajo, with their lambikuns, and 
rug-weaving, has become a symbol of 
the tranquility and peace of Arizona 
and the Southwest. The Harvey Sys- 
tem has made a million out of it. 

In spite of all this, let no one de- 
ceive you. The Navajo is picturesque 
and unique. At present, as in certain 
periods of his past, he gets what he 
wants without raiding his neighbors. 
Let it never be forgotten that under- 
neath that peaceful exterior, there 
lives a first-class fighing man. 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF PUBLISHING 


By GLEN Dawson* 


THERE ARE MANY MOTIVES, or a com- 
bination of motives, for publishing a 
book. We may feel we are doing a 
service to mankind. It may be 
personal vanity, family pride, a re- 
ligious or political crusade. It may be 
expected as part of our job or posi- 
tion. We may have done a lot of 
work and the logical culmination is 
publication. We may want to help 
some organization or printer, give 
someone something to do. We may 
even hope to make some money! 

My subject is “Do-It-Yourself Pub- 
lishing;” but first of all I want to point 
out that usually the best way is NOT 
to do-it-yourself. The best way is to 
entrust your book to a major publish- 
er who has the resources and knows 
how to pay you a royalty; possibly 
pay you an advance, manufacture the 
book, send salesmen to personally 
contact book buyers, advertise and 
list your book, see that review copies 
go to the best possible places. You 
then stick to authorship and let a pro- 
fessional publisher handle the book 
for you. However, it may be that 
your book is so specialized, so region- 
al, so unacceptable that no national 
publisher will accept it on a royalty 
basis. What then? 

The second choice usually is to 
have your book published by some- 
one else who puts up the money and 
attends to the publishing. All you 
then get out of the book is the satis- 
faction of seeing that the book is pub- 
lished and a few free copies to give 


*Glen Dawson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, is pro- 
prietor of the well-known Dawson’s Book 
Shop in Los Angeles. He has published a 
number of books relating to western his- 
tory. This paper was read at the session 
on “Western Publishing,” during the Second 
Annual Arizona Historical Convention in 
March 1961. 


away to your friends. Most of the 
books which I have published have 
been on this basis. I have not paid 
the author and the author has not 
paid me. There are a number of his- 
torical societies and similar non-profit 
organizations that do publish books, 
but they usually do not pay a royalty. 

The next alternate to be considered 
is to provide the finances for a so- 
called vanity (or cooperative) pub- 
lisher to pay for your own publication. 
This is a difficult subject to talk 
about. Occasionally, this may be a 
good plan, but in some cases the au- 
thor is left holding the sack. I am very 
careful about suggesting a publisher. 
Once a woman came to me with a 
manuscript, which I felt no major 
publisher in his right mind would 
consider handling. So I said that the 
only hope I saw for getting it pub- 
lished was to have a local vanity pub- 
lisher handle it. Unfortunately, my 
comment was accepted as a recom- 
mendation, and a year or so later, a 
very unhappy author told me how she 
had invested in her book with no fi- 
nancial return and not likely to re- 
ceive any. If you are going to risk 
your own money, you might just as 
well at least have the fun of being 
your own publisher. So now we come 
to my subject — “Do-It-Yourself Pub- 
lishing.” A large number of books are 
“published by the author.” Many of 
them are very interesting and desir- 
able. Libraries have to be alert to se- 
cure some of these books published 
by unlikely publishers in unlikely 
places. 

Assume you have written your book 
and you have had someone read it to 
make corrections and _ suggestions 
(printers take a dim view of authors’ 
changes in the proofs!). You have 
determined that the best way is to 
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publish it yourself. Your problems 
include manufacture, publicity and 
distribution. One way is to print your 
book yourself. Dard Hunter went to 
the extreme of designing and making 
his own type, making his own paper 
and doing his own printing, as well as 
publishing. A prize example of do- 
it-yourself is the versatile Paul Bailey 
of Westernlore Press, now celebrating 
20 years of publishing, first on a part 
time basis and then on a full time 
basis. Paul now has others working 
for him, but he is able to do his own 
research, write his own books, set the 
type, print the book, write glowing 
publicity in praise of his own books, 
open the mail, do his own billing, 
wrap the books for shipping, empty 
the wastebasket and do everything 
else that needs to be done. He has 
made a significant contribution to re- 
cording and preserving the history of 
the West. The books of Westernlore 
make a sizeable shelf. Incidentally, the 
best selling Westernlore books are 
those written by Paul Bailey himself. 

Printing consists of two main phases 
—the composition and the printing. 
The type may be composed by hand, 
set on a linotype or monotype. When 
the type is set by one of these meth- 
ods you can print directly from the 
type by what is known as letterpress 

printing. Or you may pull a set of 

‘proofs from type and print by off- 
set lithography. Offset lithography 
is of especial advantage in the repro- 
duction of a book, previously pub- 
lished, when the type has been dis- 
tributed. Arizona Silhouettes here in 
Tucson has reprinted a number of 
interesting books by offset lithogra- 
phy. 

This brings us to a practical do-it- 
yourself method. You can compose 
your book on your typewriter, insert 
drawings or other illustrations, design 
it and then have an offset lithogra- 
lithographer do the printing. Some 


major publishers use this method on 
specialized books. A_verityper to 
provide for justified lines, or an elec- 
tric typewriter with carbon ribbon, 
does a better job, but it is possible to 
do it with an ordinary typewriter. 
Most of the recent catalogues of 
Dawson’s Book Shop are produced in 
this way. A printer friend of ours, 
Will Cheney, sets the title page in 
type and gives us a proof. If you do 
not wish to do the typing yourself, 
you can have a letter shop do the 
work for you. 

There is some advantage in having 
a local printer do your work. There 
is often a charm to a local product, 
especially if you have a book of local 
history to be printed by a local news- 
paper office. You may gain more 
support locally and you have a close 
contact with the progress of the 
work. 

In getting a bid for printing the 
lowest bid is not always the best. In 
the long run, it may be better to have 
a fine press printer do your book. 
You will probably have less proof 
reading grief and have a better made 
book. Some of the printers whose 
works are collected as examples of 
fine printing include Carl Hertzog, 
Lawton Kennedy, The Grabhorns, 
Grant Dahlstrom, Ward Ritchie and 
Saul and Lillian Marks. If you have 
not seen the new book, Kino’s Plan, 
printed by Lawton Kennedy for the 
Arizona Pioneers Historical Society, 
you should do so and note the use of 
color, calligraphic design and quality 
of printing. 

Another possibility is to have your 
book printed in Europe or Japan 
where in some cases well printed 
books cost less than in the United 
States. One of the great problems in 
publishing is to keep the unit cost 
down. The great advantage of a best 
seller is that all the basic costs are 
taken care of in the first printing. The 
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real profit in publishing is the few 
books that sell big. 

A do-it-yourself publisher may at- 
tempt short runs, 100 to 500 copies; a 
run no major publisher can consider. 
There are a number of ways to keep 
the unit cost down. Perhaps you can 
get a newspaper editor to run your 
book serially and have the type saved 
to print some copies as a book. Most 
historical society journals will allow 
you to buy extra reprints of articles, 
or series of articles, which may be 
bound up with a specially printed 
title page and thereby make a book. 
My brother, Muir, wrote two articles 
for the Historical Society of Southern 
California on early Southern Cali- 
fornia newspapers. We asked the 
printer to hold the type. We were 
able to make some corrections and 
additions that turned up and then 
had the printer do 200 copies which 
were bound up in book form. 

Mrs. Vernette Ripley, for the same 
publication, wrote a series of four 
articles on the San Fernando Pass and 
the pioneer traffic that went over it. 
The type was not saved, but Mrs. 
Ripley bought some extra copies of 
the magazine, removed her articles, 
had a specially prepared title page 
made and then had them bound. 
Those special copies made a very de- 
sirable book. 

A big expense in making a book is 
the illustrations — especially color 
plates. It is sometimes possible to 
borrow plates. The Title Insurance 
and Trust Company gets out a beauti- 
ful color plate as a Christmas card 
each year. On several occasions, I 
have been able to secure an overrun 
which I have saved and then used as 
an illustration in a book which I have 
published. I have some high-pow- 
ered company in this way using some- 
one else’s plates. The American Heri- 
tage, to a large extent, uses plates that 
another printer has used before. If it 


can get the use of some good plates 
then they get someone to write an 
article to fit the plates. 

Sometimes an amateur printer is 
just getting started and will do the 
printing free, or nearly so, if you will 
pay his paper bill. A commercial 
printer may take on your job at a low- 
er price if he can do it in a slack sea- 
son, or if there is no time pressure. 
Many books of note have been done 
on what is known as “non-productive 
time,” work to fill in between regular 
paying jobs. Charles Kelly, in the 
depression years, was a printer in Salt 
Lake City, and when business got 
bad, he wrote some books, printed 
them and distributed them. These 
books are now much in demand. 

On a small book, it will come as a 
shock that it costs almost as much to 
bind a book as to print it. However, 
it is the binding that makes the dif- 
ference between a pamphlet and a 
book. I will leave this subject by 
merely stating that getting a book 
bound is a problem. You may, or 
may not, decide to number the edi- 
tion, sign it, issue a special edition, or 
supply jackets. 

Now that you have your book 
printed, and I hope bound, the next 
step is to get rid of it. One fairly 
easy way to do this is to give it away. 
You can give it to your friends for 


Christmas. You can send out review 
copies. You can give copies to li- 
braries. However, just remember 


that in some cases you may be com- 
peting with your own best market. 
Carl I. Wheat is publishing a mag- 
nificent series of books, Mapping the 
Trans-Mississippi West. He generous- 
ly gave away fifty sets to libraries 
that had helped him, but these fifty 
were his surefire customers for the 
set. I like simple discount systems, 
and I prefer even prices ($5.00 rather 
than $4.98). 

You may decide to let some pub- 
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lisher or bookseller distribute your 
book, or you may sell wholesale di- 
rect to booksellers. A bookseller ex- 
pects a 40% discount from publishers. 
A dealer who invests in a book for 
stock is entitled to a greater discount 
than an order taker who buys only 
from you if he gets an order for the 
book. On publications of Dawson’s 
Book Shop we allow dealers 20% dis- 
cout on one to four copies, 334% off 
on five or more assorted or single titles. 
We plan to retail a high percent of 
our own publications. The few pub- 
lishers who give no discount, must 
plan to sell all at retail. On a spe- 
cialized book you will probably have 
to be prepared to sell many copies 
direct. My advice is not to give dis- 
counts to retail orders. Library or- 
ders cost just as much to process as a 
private collector's order. Sometimes 
it may pay to let a publisher’s sales- 
man take orders for you — usual fee 
is about 10% of retail. 

I do not recommend newspaper ad- 
vertising, the best system is direct 
mail to libraries and to those known 
to be interested in the subject of the 
book. Membership lists of organiza- 
tions can often be secured without 
charge. A copy sent to Publisher's 
Weekly will give a brief listing which 
may bring some orders and certainly 
will bring some requests for review 
copies. These need to be screened 
varefully. I have never given much 
response to requests from review edi- 
tors or radio stations in Alabama and 
Mississippi. However, a review in 
the Library Journal brought an amaz- 
ing number of orders. You may wish 
to submit your book for judging in 
Western Book Show of the Rounce 
and Coffin Club. 

It would probably pay to put a 
name and address on the book where 
copies can be obtained. I usually do 
not copyright the books I publish. 
If I do, I have to fill out forms, which 








I dislike doing, and pay a fee to the 
Library of Congress and send it two 
free books. If I do not copyright the 
book, the Library of Congress will 
buy a copy. It is possible to get a 
Library of Congress number in ad- 


vance of publication, whether it is! 


copyrighted or not. If you try visit- 
ing the libraries in person to peddle 
your book, you will get a liberal ed- 
ucation in librarianship — and you 
may sell some books. 

Let us assume you are getting some 
good reviews and have sent out some 
circulars or postcards announcing 
your books and the orders begin to 
come in. Some libraries order on thin 
3 by 5 slips of paper, some on folio 
forms — the back side filled with 
six point type on conditions of sale; 
some demand a printed invoice; some 
require forms supplied by the library 
with “white, blue, canary and golden- 
rod” carbon copies. In New Mexico, 
there must be a signed statement that 
the bill is correct and just and has not 
yet been paid. The University of 
Kansas Library collects autographs. 
Their forms require the autographs 
of the director of the library, the exec- 
utive secretary, the department, the 
bookseller and the business office. 
Los Angeles State College prefers 
standing order invoices without date. 
There are just about as many systems 
as there are libraries. The United 
States Army and the Federal prisons 
have especially cumbersome purchas- 
ing procedures. 

In many ways, the State of Arizona 
is one of the most enlightened in the 
Union; but still has some archaic 
ways of doing business. I suppose a 
big firm has a notary public on the 
payroll, but do-it-yourself publishers 
in California have to take the Ari- 
zona Library invoice, cross out Ari- 
zona and write in California, cross 
out Pima County and write Los An- 
geles County and find a notary public 
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not out on a coffee break and pay a 
quarter. 

Once a Montana Library ordered a 
dollar pamphlet from one of our cat- 
alogues and asked for my signature 
to be notarized. Being in an ornery 
mood, I refused. A lengthy corre- 
spondence ensued and finally I de- 
cided to present it to the library rath- 
er than notarize the bill. Eventually 
I received an embossed scroll ac- 
knowledging my benefaction. 

Do not get me wrong! I like orders 
from Arizona and I have said before 
that I would stand on my head to 
get an order, but some of the red 
tape must irk the librarians almost as 
much, or more, than it does me. 

The Board of Education of one 
large city has still another system. 
It sends an official form with large 
red letters “THIS IS NOT AN OR- 
DER, it is a bid.” The book that it 
wants has a published price, I do 
not give discounts, but it wants a 
bid to be made, sealed and opened 
on a certain date. If I publish my 
own book, I am the only one to have 
the item, so no one bids against me. 
In the end, the Board of Education 
may pay two dollars to me for a 
book and three dollars for postage, 
forms, orders and for filing the sex- 
tuplicate invoices. 

Some libraries write to find out if 
the book is available before they go 
to the trouble of writing up an offi- 
cial order. Other libraries, after the 
book has been ordered and we have 
sent the invoices, send a confirmation 
which must be stamped “CONFIR- 
MATION ONLY DO NOT DUPLI- 
CATE.” The Library of Congress is 
the world’s greatest library, but also 
one of the slowest. When its order 
comes in I know it is time to disperse 
the remaining books in the cata- 
logue. When this Library orders by 
teletype as to whether we can supply 
the book, we reply by teletype. 


If you are publishing a number of 
books a good way is to give a Series 
name and number. Once a library 
starts a series — it seldom quits. 
You will also get periodic post cards 
from the alert Serials librarians asking 
where the number is you skipped — 
or how come you have not been pub- 
lishing in the Series recently. I like 
consecutive numbering rather than 
volume numbers. Henry Wagner 
once announced a special edition — 
25 copies — of one of his books. He 
received exactly 25 orders and never 
had another. It is not often possible 
to judge so closely. Either you have 
to return orders when the book is out 
of print, or else have a remainder to 
get rid of at 10% of retail. Sometimes 
the worst mistakes are on second 
printings. 

Your attendance at the Second An- 
nual Arizona Historical Convention 
shows a growing interest in the his- 
tory of Arizona on the part of collec- 
tors, libraries and organizations. If 
you were to add up the land areas of 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland and the Republic 
or Ireland — the total would be 
roughly equal to the land area of the 
State of Arizona. So you see you have 
a big State. Yet any one of these six 
countries has a larger history and 
literature than Arizona. Beginnings 
are important. The history of the 
young State of Arizona is worth re- 
cording and preserving. 

Regional books — books published 
by their authors — the unprofitable 
books of yesterday, are the treasures 
of today. The best sellers of yester- 
day, are frequently on the bargain 
counters today. There is a place for 
regional publishing. Usually histori- 
cal books are worth more rather 
than less in the future. The present 
is based on the past. The best way 
to transmit and preserve information 
is by the printed page. 


i tt 








VIGNETTES OF ARIZONA PIONEERS 


dedicated to those Arizonians whose deeds have made them legendary 


CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD: THE POET SCOUT 


By J. CAMERON GREENLEAF® 


THE ARIZONA DAILY CITIZEN of March 
7 through March 12, 1887, proclaimed 
to the people of Tucson, via a bold 
advertisement, that attention should 
be directed to Reid’s Opera House. 
Here Captain Jack Crawford would 
present his entertainment entitled 
“The Camp Fire and The Trail!” on 
Saturday evening. The prolegomena 
urged all to see: “Night with the Poet- 
Scout; The Bobby Burns of Ameri- 
ca.’ An editorial on the 14th urged 


all Tucsonans who missed the per- 
formance to rush down to the special 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public that night to see Captain Jack 
before he disappeared for the great 





me ~— 


Captain Jack Crawford near Fort 
Defiance in the 1870's. 





*Mr. Greenleaf is Museum Associate at 
the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 
After a career in the mining and copper 
manufacturing business, he attended the 
University of Arizona, as a graduate student 
in anthropology. 


cities of the East, never to return to 
the scenes of his exploits as Chief of 
Scouts, of the United States Army. 
John Wallace Crawford was born 
in Carndonagh, county Donegal, 
North of Ireland in 1847. However, 
America’s “Bobby Burns” had _ true 
claim to such title. His ancestors on 
both sides fought with Sir William 
Wallace and Bruce for Scottish free- 
dom. Susie Wallace, his mother, a 
direct descendant of the Scot chief, 
accompanied her refugee father to 
Ireland. There she married John 
Austin Crawford who was banished, 
with a price on his head, for inflam- 
matory speeches. A biographer de- 
scribes Captain Jack’s father as “A 
temperate man until he married . . . 
[but] to escape from dissolute as- 
sociates, he sailed for America in 
1854."? He promised to reform and 
convinced his wife, and later he 
children, to join him at Minersville, 
Pennsylvania. There, Jack had no 
time for school. Prior to the Civil 
War, we find him picking slate at a 
coal mine for $1.75 per week. He 
joined the 48th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers in 1863. His first wound, re- 
ceived at Spottsylvania Court House, 
May 12, 1864, held him at Saterlee 
Hospital in Philadelphia where a 
Sister of Charity taught Jack to read 
and write. He was soon to be on his 
own reconnaissance the next year, for 
his father died of severe wounds from 
action at Cold Harbor, May 18, 1864, 
shortly after his mother’s death. 
Recovered from wounds, in 1866, 
Captain Crawford responded to the 
lure of the West, especially the re- 
cent gold discoveries in the Black 
Hills of the Dakota Territory. His 
portfolio included letters of recom- 
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mendation from General John F. 
Hartranft, later Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and from General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman. They were ad- 
dressed to the military commanders 
of the new frontier and praised Jack’s 
virtues as scout and messenger. After 
the Army let down the bars to gold 
seekers, a great horde of bold men 
rushed into the Sioux area. Conflict 
ensued, since few Indians recognized 
the right of the chiefs to transfer their 
domain to white prospectors. 

Captain Crawford was one of the 
first seven men to cross into the 
Black Hills. Custer City, a post estab- 
lished by the General, was a log bar- 
racks augmented by the tents and 
shanties of early comers. Here, Craw- 
ford began a series of successful min- 
ing ventures — a touch that for- 
tunately remained with him through 
his life. He was a founder or organ- 
izer of Gayville, Spearfish, Deadwood 
and Crook City.‘ 

In 1874 and 1875, Indian and out- 
law raids on the wagon roads led the 
citizenry to assemble in order to find 
a way out of desperate straits. “With 
unexpected good judgment the meet- 
ing decided to appeal to Captain 
Jack . . . to take charge of the situa- 
tion, with full powers.”> He is de- 
scribed as possessing iron nerve, 
sound judgment, courteous manners, 
as well as being respected by all men, 
even though liquor never passed his 
lips, nor did he gamble! He once re- 
ported, as the “greatest epoch in my 
life,” the answer “yes” to his mother’s 
request: “Johnny, my son, I am dy- 
ing, promise me you will never drink 
intoxicants, and then it will not be so 
hard to leave this world.” Not only 
did he follow this pledge to sobriety 
and truth, but later on he became a 
balladeer, songwriter and dramatist, 
in spite of the fact that he was illiter- 
ate until nearly 18 years of age. 

What gave Captain Crawford his 


inspiration for poetry and theatrics? 
He was apparently something of an 
idealist and a natural philosopher. 
But, more specifically, his association 
with Buffalo Bill, chief of scouts for 
General Crook, seemed to inspire 
Jack to literary endeavors, however 
rough they might be. A contemporary 
reports that Jack joined Cody’s troupe 
for two seasons (1873-1874), then re- 
turned to Custer City. “His affec- 
tion for Buffalo Bill approaches ven- 
eration and more than half of his 
poetic effusions are dedicated to, or 
founded upon, some incident in Bill's 
life.’ General Wesley Merritt ap- 
pointed Captain Jack as chief of 
scouts on August 24, 1876, when 
Cody resigned to join Colonel E. C. 
Z. Judson (Ned Buntline), as a per- 
manent part of a “Wild West Show.” 
Jack had a rare native ability to com- 
pose on the spur of the moment. The 
rapid ascent into literature loaded 
Jack with no inhibitions, rather his 
strong rapport with nature strength- 
ened his confidence. He became ac- 
credited correspondent for some New 
York newspapers, notably the Herald, 
for which he scored an early scoop 
by merely riding two horses to death 
while covering nearly 400 miles in 
less than four days. For this beat on 
the battle of Slim Buttes he received 
$500.00, and $225.75 for the mounts.® 
He continued to please his friends 
with noble verses throughout the 
1870's and 1880's before he retired 
from army life, and settled at Fort 
Craig, New Mexico, first as post 
trader and then as custodian when it 
was abandoned. Crawford’s last ac- 
tive duty was chief of scouts in Colo- 
nel Buell’s expedition into Mexico in 
1880, against the Apache, Victorio.’ 

The Poet Scout was published in 
1885, drawing attention to the author 
across the land. Captain Jack adopt- 
ed the sobriquet himself. One critic 
said: 
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No one has ever claimed that any of 
Captain Crawford’s poetry is comparable to 
the transcendental musings of an Emerson 
or the classic songs of Tennyson or Holmes; 
but there is in them a simple melody and 
a sentiment ever dear to masses of mankind. 
Burns and Moore wrote on themes of no 
wider scope . . .!° 

His style most resembles that which dis- 
tinguishes Bret Harte, which, though it is 
less elegantly rounded with rhetorical finish, 


nevertheless breathes a purer and _loftier 
sentiment . . .!! 
Other works published include, 


Campfire Sparks (1888) and The 
Broncho Book (1908). Crawford 
found time to produce three plays: 
“Tat” (1900); “Fonda” (n.d.) and 
“Colonel Bob” (1909); all dramas in 
three acts, as well as over 100 short 
stories, songs and poems. 

Our paragon of virtues, morever, 
waged ceaseless war against deceit 
and hypocrisy. Concerning his own 
career, Captain Jack remarked: “I 
have never figured as a hero of fic- 
tion or dime novels, and have refused 
to allow my name to be used in con- 
nection with that kind of literature; 
hence I come before you with my 
Poet Scout in a measure unherald- 
ed.”"? Crawford’s experience as a 
thespian with Buffalo Bill (who at- 
tained famed only through the press 
agentry of the Ned Buntline) evi- 
dently disturbed his honest nature. 
He did return for a short whirl in 
1876 after he became chief of scouts. 
In any case, Jack took the opportunity 
to direct his attention to the youth 
and “delinquents” of his generation. 
He devoted a chapter to the boys, 
warning against the pernicious influ- 
ence of dime novels. “If I had the 
power I would catch every dime- 
novel publisher in America and con- 
fine him in a prison for life, where he 
could not pursue his criminal work — 
for it is criminal — [to] lead so 
many bright boys to ruin and dis- 
grace."'? He goes on to report his 


war against unauthorized use of his 
name by unscrupulous writers as well 
as against the depiction of Indian 
scenes that never occurred. “Boys, 
take the earnest advice of a frontiers- 
man, and stay at home.” 

From his ranch at San Marcial in 
New Mexico, Jack pursued success- 
ful cattle and mining ventures. The 
Territory called upon him to be a 
worthy representative in their fight 
for statehood. Crawford was a fea- 
tured speaker at the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893. He 
made a_ second talk, which was 
“devoted to a correction of. the gen- 
eral belief that the border men, and 
especially the cowboys, were outlaws 
from justice and blood-thirsty des- 
peradoes who would snuff out a life 
with as little compunction as they 
could snuff a candle. He pictured 
the cowboy in his true colors, as an 
honest, generous, hard-working man, 
and not the wild desperado shown by 
the fakirs on the threatrical stage and 
in the wild west shows with which 
the east has been so long afflicted.” 
Earlier in 1889, Captain Jack had 
done his share for the Territory of 
Arizona. A newspaper account de- 
scribes a band of Apaches from San 
Carlos, under Chief Poco Rappo, en- 
camped at Solomonsville enroute to 
an exposition in St. Joseph, Missouri 
under Jack’s guidance." 

This was the man who filled the- 
atres across the country and who de- 
lighted the Tucson audience. In 
spite of his efforts to discourage dime 
novelists, Prentiss Ingraham on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1883, published in Beadle’s 
Boy’s Library, The Adventurous Life 
of Captain Jack (John W. Crawford): 
The Border Boy known to fame as 
Captain Jack, The Poet Scout of the 
Black Hills, The Flying Courier, and 
Wild Rider, with Incidents in_ his 
Earlier Career as a Boy Soldier.” 
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12, 1887. 

2. Captain Jack Crawford, The Poet 
Scout (New York; Funk & Wagnalls, 1886), 
preface: biographical sketch by Leigh Ir- 
vine, p. x. 

3. The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography (New York: James T. White & 
Company, 1900), Vol. 8, p. 175. 

4. J. W. Buel, Heroes of the Plains (St. 
Louis: Historical Publishing Co., 1884), 
p. 604. 

5. Captain James E. Smith, A Famous 
Battery (Washington D. C.: W. H. Lowder- 
milk & Co., 1892), p. 219. 

6. Crawford, loc. cit. 

7. Buel, loc. cit., p. 606. 

8. Ibid., p. 604. 
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BEN WITTICK: ADVENTURER WITH A CAMERA 


By Ro.anp J. CEsarini® 


OF THE EARLY PIONEERS who were at- 
tracted to the Southwest, many re- 
corded what they heard and saw. 
There are stories, diaries, letters and 
ballads, each contributing to the his- 
tory of the area. We also owe a 
great deal to those who came to this 
dry, rather desolate unsettled country 
and left for us the photographs, the 
pictorial history, that is worth more 
than words. It was the pioneer 
photographer who captured for all 
time that part of the life that is now 
dust. 








°Mr. Cesarini is a graduating senior 
majoring in history, at the University of 
Arizona. He attended the New England 
Conservatory of Music prior to two years 
in the army. He has been at the University 
since 1956. 


Such a man was Ben Wittick. He 
was born on January 1, 1845, in Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. In 1854, the 
family moved to Moline, Illinois, 
where Ben’s father, Conrad, worked 
on the first large bridge across the 
Mississippi River. Ben spent his boy- 
hood on the river pursuing those ac- 
tivities so common to river life. 

In 1861, with the outbreak of the 
War Between the States, Ben, though 
only sixteen, enlisted in the lst Min- 
nesota Volunteers at Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota. After his first enlistment 
was up, he volunteered again in 1862, 
and was engaged in actions against 
the Sioux on the Northern Plains. Dur- 
ing his tour of duty at Fort Snelling, 
he married Frances Lelia Averill of 
Old Town, Maine. Shortly thereaft- 
er, the young couple returned to Mo- 
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line and Ben went to work for his 
father. 

According to his daughter, Mrs. 
Mamie Maxwell, Wittick soon be- 
came uneasy and accepted a job with 
a Mr. Mangold, a local photographer 
in Moline. While working for Man- 
gold, Ben learned photography. He 
soon left Mangold and went into bus- 
iness for himself, but again he _ be- 
came restive. At last the opportunity 
came. The Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road was pushing westward and 
wanted a photographer. Wittick got 
the job, and in 1878 was in Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. Following his work for 
the railroad he formed a partnership 
with Charles P. Russell and _ briefly 
settled down to studio work. As in 
the past, the impulse to travel and 
look beyond the next turn in the 
road was still with him. So, with his 
eldest son, Tom, he went to Mexico. 
Following this sojourn, Ben returned 
and began to devote his work to 
photographing Indian life. 

Wittick’s work in Arizona is indeed 
memorable. He photogaphed the 
famous Hopi Snake Dance in North- 
ern Arizona. He was a member of 
the Stevenson Expedition and _ ex- 
plored and photographed the Grand 
Canyon. And, as his daughter writes 
“, .. he was the first white man to go 
down into Supai Canyon. He went 
on a rope ladder with a fifty-pound 
camera on his back.” Accordingly, 
he was the first man to photograph 
the Havasupai Indians. 

About 1885, he took several pic- 
tures of Manuelito, the Navajo chief, 
and later the same year joined the 
campaign against the Apaches in 
Southern Arizona, taking pictures of 
many Apache chiefs. Following this 
campaign, he returned to Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, and set up a 
studio. With Fort Wingate as _ his 
headquarters he continued his wan- 





Ben Wittick 


derings till his death of snake bite, 
in 1903. 

Mrs. Maxwell writes of her father 
‘, . . In all his life he went to school 
only three months. He knew poetry 
and _ history and chemistry. He 
wrote a beautiful hand and absorbed 
all kinds of knowledge and had no 
patience with anyone lacking that at- 
tribute.” Fortunately for history, men 
like Ben Wittick, pioneer photogra- 
pher, preserved yesterday for the 
pleasure of many tomorrows. 


« 





NOTES 

Credit for the information in this sketch 
is given to the Richard Van Valkenburgh 
papers at the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society. Included among the letters of this 
important details of the photographer’s life. 
Mamie Maxwell, daughter of Ben Wittick, 
written to Mr. Van Valkenburgh, giving the 
important details of the photographer’s life. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES KING: POPULAR MILITARY NOVELIST 


By Curtis E. GREEN* 


TIME HAS DIMMED the memory of 
those dark and bloody days of the 
Indian raids in Arizona during the 
1870's. Only through the records left 
behind are we able to reconstruct the 
events of this period. From the var- 
ious records and mementos which 
have been collected, emerges the fig- 
ure of Charles King, born October 12, 
1884, at Albany, New York, who left a 
record of his contribution towards 
making Arizona safe for a growing 
civilization. Although his stay in Ari- 
zona, in the capacity of a Cavalry 
Lieutenant, was a short one, Lieuten- 
ant King, later Captain, General and 
author, emerges as one to whom Ari- 
zona and the nation owes a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude. 

Upon graduation from Columbia 
College in 1862, King entered the 
Military Academy at West Point and 
graduated in June of 1866. He was 
assigned to the First Artillery Regi- 
ment and held various assignments at 
stations throughout the frontier; but 
never in an area where it was pos- 
sible for him to gain combat exper- 
ience. In 1870, as a First Lieuten- 
ant, he served as an Assistant Instruc- 
tor in Infantry, Artillery and Cavalry 
Tactics at West Point. After repeated 
requests for a transfer to the Cavalry, 
he finally secured approval and was 
transferred to the Fifth Cavalry Regi- 
ment on January 1, 1871. Yet, it 
seemed that fate was still conspiring 
against him in his desire to have an 
assignment in a western outpost. Up- 
pon his assignment to the Fifth Cav- 
alry, he was designated the Aide-de- 


*Curtis E. Green, retired Captain, United 
States Army (the Adjutant General Corps), 
is presently continuing his education at the 
University of Arizona, in the field of West- 
ern American history. 


Camp to Brevet-Major General Em- 
ory, who was commanding the De- 
partment of the Gulf with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Lieutenant King continued in _ this 
capacity until he joined Company “K” 
of the Fifth Cavalry at Camp Verde, 
Arizona. During his duty in New Or- 
leans he married Miss Adelaide York, 
daughter of a New Orleans sea cap- 
tain, and a daughter was born just be- 
fore he left for his assignment in 
Arizona. 

He joined the Fifth Cavalry at a 
time of comparative peace, except for 
two bands of renegade Tonto-Apache 
and about two hundred Apache-Mo- 
jave. They had refused to surrender 
and conducted their attacks upon set- 


tlers, harassing the small military 
force remaining in Arizona. The re- 


duction of the military force in 1873 
compelled the regiment to pursue 
and attack the renegade Indians with 
the disadvantage of even greater dis- 
parity in numbers. This led to situ- 
ations where the soldiers frequently 
found themselves in precarious situa- 
tions from which they extricated 
themselves at sometimes severe costs. 
It was only a result of sound train- 
ing and the excellent leadership of the 
officers that any success was achieved 
against the Indians during this per- 
iod. It was at this critical time 
that Lieutenant King underwent his 
baptism of fire and participated in 
numerous engagements of a minor 
sort, where his years of experience 
as an instructor in tactics at West 
Point began to pay dividends.' The 
efforts of Lieutenant King and other 
young officers were creating a favor- 
able impression upon the civilian pop- 
ulation, for an item appeared in the 
Arizona Daily Citizen of Tucson, on 
Saturday, May 16, 1874, under the 
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heading for news in Prescott and vi- 
cinity which stated: 

It will be noted from our dispatch that 
Lieutenant King has made an _ excellent 
strike against the hostile Apaches and _ is 
proving himself worthy of the eminent stock 
from which he springs . . . we believe he is 
the grandson of Rufus King who took a lead- 
ing part in framing the Federal Constitu- 
tion and who served four terms in the Sen- 
ate from New York. Lieutenant King’s 
father is an eminent journalist . . . Lieuten- 
ant King unlike the sons of many prominent 
families, is evidently determined to make 
an honorable record for himself and not 
depend entirely upon that of his ancestors, 
and in so doing he is pursuing the wiser 
course.” 

The final engagement, in which 
Lieutenant King participated in the 
Arizona campaign, took place at Sun- 
set Pass, eighteen miles from Little 
Cottonwood River, on November 1, 
1874. In this engagement Lieutenant 
King was severely wounded in an am- 
bush. His right arm was shattered 
just below the shoulder and it was 
only through the courage and devo- 
tion of one Sergeant Taylor and the 
timely arrival of Lieutenant George 
Eaton with the rest of the patrol that 
Lieutenant King’s life was saved. 

In April, the regiment was ordered 
to the Department of the Missouri to 
be replaced by the Sixth Cavalry Reg- 
iment. Lieutenant King accompa- 
nied the regiment to their new assign- 
ment but the wound he had suffered 
made it impossible for him to perform 
other than garrison duty. As a result 
of his gallant and distinguished serv- 
ice in action against the Apache, he 
was nominated to the United States 
Senate to be a Brevet-Captain, to 
date from May 21, 1874. His wound 
continued to trouble him and because 
of this, his potential capabilities were 
never fully realized. His duty was 
curtailed as a result of the wound, 
and shortly after receiving his regu- 
lar promotion to Captain on May 1, 
1879, he went on extended sick leave 
and never rejoined his regiment. He 





retired on disability as a result of 
wounds received in line of duty on 
June 14, 1879.4 

King’s career in the Regular Army 
apparently at an end, he turned to 
literature and began to write. Asked 
by one inquiring reporter as to what 


had guided him toward a career as a | 


writer he replied quite frankly: “Cir- 
cumstances, chiefly. I wasn't long in 
finding out that keeping a family 
(wife and three daughters) on a re- 
tired Captain’s pay is a beggar’s busi- 
ness. ° It would appear that he had 
spoken partly in jest for he possessed 
all the attributes of a writer combined 
with his background and experiences 
in the Army. Thomas Carlyle was 
fond of saying that: “No really clever 
man ever came of utterly stupid an- 
cestors.” If this statement is to be 
treated with any degree of merit then 
Captain King possessed all the re- 
quirements necessary to be a success 
as an author.® 

His first book, The Colonels 
Daughter in 1882, was an immediate 
success; an achievement which con- 
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tinued with his books and articles, 
numbering more than sixty published 
before his death. Noted primarily as 
a writer of fiction, dealing with the 
theme of army life and of the west, 
his books were enormously popular 
and his fame was insured. However, 
all his work was not fiction, for his 
Famous Battles and Campaigning 
with Crook were a marked success 
and indicated that he was capable of 
more substantial work than the ro- 
mantic fiction, popular in the latter 
part of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. His experiences 
during the campaigns in Arizona left 
an indelible impression and perhaps 
were reflected in some of his novels: 
The Apache Princess, Sunset Pass and 
Torrio, Son of the Sierra. 

The Indian campaigns were over 
and the public could now read his 
romantic tales without attaching the 
reality which only short years before 
had been a part of their existence. 
There was enough wild excitement in 
one of Captain King’s war stories to 
stampede all the small boys into the 
Army and set the old veteran himself 
wondering whether, after all, he had 
had quite his share of the fun. No 
one can tell stories of our Army life 
today as could Captain King.’ Al- 
though his books are rarely read to- 
day, they were immensely popular in 
the early years and by 1893 his word- 
painting of battle scenes had been 
translated into foreign languages and 
had won international fame for the 
author. 

The career of this remarkable man 
continued to be entwined in military 
affairs. Shortly after his retirement 
in 1879, in addition to pursuing his 
career as a writer, he became an in- 
structor for the Wisconsin National 
Guard and served them in various 
capacities for the remainder of his 
life. For two years prior to the Span- 
ish American War, he served as the 


State Adjutant-General of Wisconsin. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, the “Old War Horse” com- 
manded a Brigade of Volunteers as a 
Brigadier-General and participated in 
the Philippine Insurrection. 

General King, again retired in 
1904 to his home in Milwaukee to 
continue his association with the 
Wisconsin National Guard. The out- 
break of the World War found him 
again busily engaged in _ training 
troops. With his assistance, the units 
of Wisconsin and Michigan formed 
the 32nd Division which saw action 
in France. 

In 1919, he received the World War 
I Victory Medal and at the same 
time, somewhat belatedly, the Civil 
War Service Medal. General King 
was one of the very few officers au- 
thorized to wear five campaign 
badges. Now, seventy-five years of 
age, General King represented con- 
flicts of two centuries and had _ be- 
come a legendary figure throughout 
the Military Service. His age was 
brought to the attention of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Major General 
Harbord by the War Department of- 
ficial who recommended that Gen- 
eral King’s name be removed from 
the list of retired officers available 
for active duty; but General Harbord 
gave an emphatic “NO!” When he 
(General Harbord) came into the 
service, the name of General King of 


the Fifth Cavalry was famous 
throughout the service. He, there- 
fore, ordered that General King’s 


status not be changed without the 
direct authority of the Chief of Staff. 
This was honor of no small merit for 
the former First Lieutenant of the 
Arizona campaigns of the 1870’s.® 
The 1920's were turbulent years 
for our nation and General King 
was still very active through- 
out the years; he had _ main- 
tained close personal contact with his 
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friends through visits or by letter, 
writing by pen in his neat and metic- 
ulous manner. The trying days he 
had spent in Arizona remained vivid- 
ly in his mind, and in 1924, upon the 
request of General Eaton, he wrote 
an account of the engagement against 
the Apaches at Sunset Pass which had 
occurred on November 1, 1874.? 

His friendship with his early Com- 
mander of the Arizona days, General 
George Crook, matured into an inti- 
mate relationship. In a personal let- 
ter to Major Gatewood on March 13, 
1927, he related that in 1890 he had 
been requested by General Crook to 
write an exhaustive work on General 
Crook’s memoirs for which General 
Crook was to receive the amount of 
$100,000.00 plus royalties and that he 
(King) would receive an ample sal- 
ary plus a bonus. This was never 
completed for General Crook died of 
a heart attack in 1890. In addition 
to losing his dearest friend, the pos- 
sible work never materialized." 

This remarkable old man continued 
his usual routine even to riding his 
horse, which at his advanced age was 
a feat in itself. He related in a letter 
to Mr. Lorenzo D. Walters of Tucson, 
on February 8, 1929, that the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin had appointed him 
a Major-General to accompany the 
Governor to Washington for a con- 
ference of the State Executives." 
Later in the year, he attended the 
West Point Alumni Exercise as a rep- 
resentative of the oldest class present, 
1866. General King was now eighty- 
five years old. 

On March 17, 1933, General King 
of the Fifth Cavalry died in his apart- 
ment at the Carlton Hotel in Milwau- 
kee as a result of injuries received 


when he tripped and fell over a rug. 
He had lived through five different 
conflicts and had seen the wildness of 
a frontier tamed and developed into 
the modern times of the 1930’s.'? 

At the time of his death, he left an 
unfinished history of the Indian Wars 


on which he had been working for | 


two years. A living institution passed 
from the scene but the soldier-author 
left a record of his achievements be- 
hind for future generations. 


NOTES 

1. George F. Price, Across the Continent 
with the Fifth Cavalry (New York: The An- 
tiquarian Press, 1959), pp. 144-153. 

2. Ibid., Appendix 9, p. 661. This appar- 
ently refers to the engagement near Tonto 
Peak, Arizona, on May 9, 1874. Our Cap- 
tain King was the grandson of Rufus King. 

3. Charles King, “Personal account of 
Campaigns at Sunset Pass, Arizona,” No- 
vember 1, 1874, published in the (New 
York) Herald Tribune, August 3, 1924. 

4. Price, loc. cit., pp. 463-464. 

5. Anonymous. “Biographical Notes,” 
McClure’s Magazine, June 1894, Vol. 3, p. 
128. 

6. Cephas C. Bateman. (Chaplain, United 
States Army). “A Group of Army Writers,” 
The Californian, June to November 1893, 
Vol. 4, pp. 686-688. 

7. Anonymous. An article in the Book 
Buyer, March 1896, Vol. 13, p. 175. 

8. New York Times, March 18, 1933, p. 
13. Microfilm, University of Arizona. 

9. (New York) Herald Tribune (See 
Note 3). 

10. Personal letter from General King to 
Major Gatewood, March 13, 1927 in the 
Charles B. Gatewood collection at the Ari- 
zona Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 

11. Personal letter from General King to 
Mr. Lorenzo D. Walters of Tucson, Febru- 
ary 23, 1929 in the files of the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson. 

12. New York Times, March 18, 1933, 
Microfilm, University of Arizona. 
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FRONTIER LITERATURE; OR, A FAST DRAW ON NAVAJO 


NICK, TOMBSTONE TOM, 


AND ARIZONA CHARLIE 


By Nova ALDERSON 


DIME NOvELs! — magic words to a 
youngster of the late 1800's. A hot 
summer afternoon in a hayloft with 
a forbidden cache of the paper- 
bounds gave many a child his or her 
first taste of adventure in the litera- 
ture of the frontier. What was better 
than to read the exciting tales of Ari- 
zona Jack, Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, 
and others like them. 

The thrill of hunting horses with 
“Little Snap Shot” while Apaches 
yelled from the surrounding hills; suf- 
fering with “Nonita,” the Navajo 
maiden from the Mogollons; helping 
“Lena Lawrence” to look for the 
grave of her brother in Dead Man’s 
Gulch; chasing the desperate robber 
of stage or train was never equalled 
in the later reading of Dumas or Vic- 
tor Hugo. Not proper literature per- 
haps; lurid, of course; but it provided 
background and description of those 
wild and wooly days. Surely a pic- 
ture no more distorted than that 
given by many of the Westerns 
written with lack of proper research, 
where the frontier types are either 
all bad or all angel. These dime 
novels were tales of adventure in the 
raw, told with verve and sold at a 
price that the thrill-hungry person 
could afford. 

In the sizeable collection of dime 
novels given to the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society by Mr. W. J. Holli- 
day, are a number of these novels, in- 
cluding one small volume from 
Beadle’s Frontier Series entitled: 
Navajo Nick; the Boy Gold Hunter. 
The cover is bright with many colors, 
and conspicuous is a small building 
with the sign “Arizona Inn” over the 
door. This tid-bit was published by 
Beadle & Adams in 1886. Arizona 
Jack, with guns blazing, astride a 
burro on top of a careening stage 





An Imprint from the Beadle Library 


coach, embellished the cover of an- 
other item. One of Ned Buntline’s 
offerings is called Tombstone Dick; 
the Train Pilot and shows a coach, a 
dead man a-top, drawing up in front 
of the “Tombstone Star.” Another 
Arizona thriller tells of tragedy in the 
gaming-room and the origin of the 
“Arizona cocktail.” In the Log Cabin 
Library (not a publication of Beadle 
& Adams), Danite Dick and his White 
Mountain wolves come to life. Teddy 
from Taos; or Wild Life in Arizona, 
by Albert Aiken, is a reprint from 
Beadle’s Half-Dime Library and was 
published by Smith & Sreet in 1905. 
Tombstone was a popular locale for 
the tales, and the Apaches, gamblers, 
distressed maidens and brave sheriffs. 

Interest in the dime novel type of 
literature brings, naturally, a desire 
to know more of the men who started 
that sort of reading matter on its way 
to fame—or infamy, according to 
one’s viewpoint. The Beadle Brothers, 
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Irwin, Erastus and James, were the 
sons of Flavel and Polly Beadle. 
Erastus was born in Pierstown, New 
York, on September 21, 1821; Irwin 
in 1826 and James in 1928. 

According to Albert Johannsen, 
author of The House of Beadle and 
Adams (Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1950, 2 vols.), Erastus 
seems to have gone to work at an 
early age, with little schooling. He 
was apprenticed, apparently at the 
age of seventeen, to H. & E. Phinney, 
printers and binders in Cooperstown, 
New York. With Phinney & Com- 
pany, Erastus gained his knowledge 
of typesetting, stereotyping, printing 
and binding, an all-round education 
which later stood him in good stead. 

The first “dime novel” was pub- 
lished in New York City in 1860. This 
story, Malaeska; the Indian Wife of 
the White Hunter, made its first ap- 
pearance bearing the imprint of Irwin 
Beadle & Company. Johannsen states 
that the firm had not introduced a 
new type of literature or book form 
but that the price was what made 
it remarkable. While Irwin was not 
the first publisher of cheap novels, he 
was the first to issue them in contin- 
uous series, and at a fixed price of ten 
cents, instead of issuing them sporad- 
ically. 

_ Keeping up with Irwin, Erastus 
and James Beadle and Robert Adams, 
as members of the firm, is most com- 
plicated and too lengthy a matter to 
be gone into here. Irwin was at one 
time in partnership with George 
Munro, publishing Irwin P. Beadle’s 
Ten Cent Novels. Beadle & Com- 
pany, meanwhile, was publishing 
Beadle’s Dime Tales and other items, 
apparently not too popular. In 1863, 
both firms seem to be going strong. 
Beadle & Company, with its Dime 
Novels and Irwin P. Beadle & Com- 
panys Dime Novels were gaining 
great popularity and in 1865 were at 


the height of their prosperity. The 
firm was turning out The American 
Library and American Tales, as well. 

In 1866, Robert Adams died and his 
younger brothers joined the firm. 
This year seems to have been of little 
importance in the history of the busi- 
ness, except for an agreement with 
Captain Mayne Reid to write a series 
of original novels for the company, 
In 1872, the old firm name, Beadle & 
Adams, reappeared — Erastus leav- 
ing more of the business to his part- 
ners who continued publishing the 
original Dime Novels and many other 
so-called “libraries.” During 1890 to 
1897, there was a decline in trade for 
the firm, but in 1898 the Dime Li- 
brary and Half-Dime Library were 
still bearing the name of Beadle & 
Adams. Later in that same year, the 
company folded. However, M. J. 
Ivers & Company who had purchased 
the business continued to use _ the 
name for some years. 

The dime novel was primarily a 
“border” novel, Johannsen says, and 
a type of literature peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The popularity of the dime 
novel became the source of criticism 
of the most unfavorable sort. The 
younger generation was forbidden the 
goose-pimply pleasure of reading 
Seth Jones; or The Captives of the 
Frontier or tales of other adventurous 
souls. But the dime novel persisted 
and its particular form of entertain- 
ment was relished by many _ who 
would not otherwise have had _ the 
opportunity of reading about pioneer 
life in the raw. 

Beadle & Adams had attempted to 
hold to a certain standard and made 
the following rules for all authors 
aspiring to write for their firm. Pro- 
hibited were all things offensive to 
good taste in expression and incident; 
subjects of characters that carry an 
immoral taint; the repetition of any 
occurrence, which, though true, is yet 
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better untold; and what cannot be 
read with satisfaction by every right- 
minded person—young and old alike. 
The editor required an author's best 
work; unquestioned originality; pro- 
nounced strength of plot and high 
dramatic interest of story; and grace 
and precision of narrative and cor- 
rectness in composition. Writers were 
commanded to be familiar with char- 
acters and places which they intro- 
duce and not attempt to write in 
fields of which they have no intimate 
knowledge. 

The Beadle authors may be divided 
into four groups. (1) Beadle’s own 
authors, who could be depended up- 
on to turn out a Dime Library or 
Half-Dime Library every few weeks. 
This list included Albert W. Aiken, 
who wrote also under at least 10 
pseudonyms, Colonel Prentiss Ingra- 
ham, Joseph E. Badger and a great 
many others. (2) Occasional Beadle 
authors list: George Aiken; Ned Bunt- 
line, whose name was E. Z. C. Jud- 
son; Bartley Campbell; J. E. Iliff; 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and others. 
(3) American authors who had writ- 
ten for other publishers but whose 
works were reprinted by Beadle, and 
authors whose novels appeared in 
various story papers for which Beadle 
had acquired publishing rights. Here, 
among others, are: Newton M. Cur- 
tis, Joseph H. Ingraham, Dr. J. H. 
Robinson, and Dr. W. H. Turner. (4) 
Foreign authors, mostly English, but 
a few German, Swedish and French. 
The pseudonyms were of such num- 
bers that Edmund Pearson, in speak- 
ing of them said: “A room in the 
psychopathic ward awaits anyone 
who tries to unravel all of their mys- 
tifications.” These authors, were 
among the best of the minor writers 
of the times and the majority were 
already well known before they be- 
gan to write for Beadle. Later, a 
score of authors spent most of their 
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time writing for the Beadle Journals 
and Libraries. 








the Arizona Inn 


in the 
Pioneers’ 


The titles of those found 
collection of the Arizona 
Historical Society are: 

BEADLE’S DIME LIBRARY 

1. Arizona Jack; or, Giant George’s Ten- 
der-Foot Pard, by “Buckskin Sam”, Major 
Sam S. Hall. 

2. Giant George, the Ang’l of the Range, 
by “Buckskin Sam”. 

3. The Prince of Pan-Out; or the Beauti- 
ful Navajo’s Mission, by “Buckskin Sam”. 

4. Old Eclipse, Trump Card of Arizona; 
or, Little Snap Shot's Horse Hunt, by T. C. 
Harbaugh. 

5. The Old Boy of Tombstone; or, Wager- 
ing a Life on a Card, by Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 

6. Old °49; or, the Amazon of Arizona, by 
Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 

7. Tombstone Dick, the Train Pilot; or, 
the Traitor’s Trail. A story of the Arizona 
Wilds, by Ned Buntline. 

8. Bronze Jack; the California Thorough- 
bred . . . A Strange Story of a Desperate 
Adventure in the Weird, Wild Apache Land, 
by Albert W. Aiken. 

9. The Arizona Detective; or, Wiping Out 
the Black Oath Gang, by George C. Jenks. 

10. Arizona Charlie; the Crack Shot De- 
tective, by Prentiss Ingraham. 
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BEADLE’S HALF-DIME LIBRARY 

1. Tombstone Tom; the Arizona Boy of 
“Sand”; or, the Hyena from Hard Luck, 
by Major E. L. St. Vrain. 

2. Brimstone Bob, and His Lightning 
Horse Quartette; or, Major Bragg’s Ride to 
Tombstone, by Major E. L. St. Vrain. 

3. Captain KuKlux, the Marauder of the 
Rio; or, the Buckskin Pard’s Strange Guest, 
by Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

4. Arizona Joe, the Boy Pard of Texas 
Jack, by Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

5. Captain Arizona, the King Pin of Road- 
agents; or, Patent Leather Joe’s Big Game, 
by Philip S. Warne. 

6. Yreka Jim’s Prize; or, the Wolves of 
Wake-Up, by Edward L. Wheeler. 


BEADLE’S FRONTIER SERIES 
1. The Silent Trapper; or, Lank Josh, 
Backwoodsman. A Tale of the Wilds of 
Arizona, by George C. Small. 
2. Navajo Nick, the Boy Gold Hunter, by 
T. C. Harbaugh. 


DIAMOND-DICK BOYS’ BEST WEEKLY 

1. Diamond Dick and the Black Dwarf, 
by the author of Diamond Dick. 

2. Diamond Dick’s Power; or, the Affair 
on the Road from Flagstaff, by the author 
of “Diamond Dick”. 

3. Diamond Dick, Jr.s Stiff Check; or, 
An Attempt to Arrest the Wrong Man, by 
W. B. Lawson. 

4. Dashing Diamond Dick; or, the Tigers 
of Tombstone, by W. B. Lawson. 


NEW BUFFALO BILL WEEKLY 

1. Buffalo Bill’s Mine; or, the Chase of 
Captain Lawless, by Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

2. Buffalo Bill’s Prairie Police; or the 
Decoy of Death Desert, by Col. Prentiss In- 
graham. 

3. Buffalo Bill’s Navajo Ally; or, Pawnee 
Bill and the Cave-Dwellers, by Col. Pren- 
tiss Ingraham. 

4. Buffalo Bill’s Arizona Alliance; or, 
Pawnee Bill’s Bravest Deed, by Col. Pren- 
tiss Ingraham. 


CAMP-FIRE LIBRARY 
1. Kit Carson’s Gold Train, by Chas. A. 
Averill. 
2. Kit Carson’s Trail; or the Hunters of 
the Rockies, by Chas. A. Averill. 


MUNROE’S TEN CENT NOVELS 

1. Arizona Saul; or, the Angel of the 
Brigade, by Sandy G. V. Griswold. 

DEWITT’S TEN CENT ROMANCES 

1. Zoph Slaughter; or, the Head Hunters 
of Sunken Lake, a Romance of the Unknown 
Diggin’s, by Lt. Henry L. Boone. 


I. & M. OTTENHEIMER 
1. Bunco in Arizona; a novel founded up- 
on the play of the same name, by Lillian 
Mortimer. 


CAMERON & FERGUSON-GLASGOW 
AND LONDON 

1. The Forest Ranger; or, the Gold Seek- 
ers of Mexico. 

WILD WEST WEEKLY 

1. Young Wild West and Geronimo; or, 
Arietta and the Apache Attack, by an old 
scout. 

2. Young Wild West at Six Spot Flat; 
or, the Joke that made a fortune, by an old 
scout, 

3. Young Wild West Saving the Mail 
Coach; or the Boss of the Mountain, by an 
old scout. 

4. Young Wild West and 
Chip,” by an old scout. 

LOG CABIN WEEKLY 

1. Danite Dick and His White Mountain 
Wolves; or, the Octagon of Arizona, by 
W. B. Lawson. 

2. Diamond Dick in Arizona, by Delta 
Calaveras. 

3. Silver-Mask; or, the Serpent of Siski- 
you County, by Delta Calaveras. 


ROUGH RIDER WEEKLY 
1. King of the Wild West on the Box; 
or, Stella in the Mountains, by Ned Taylor. 


BRAVE AND BOLD — A DIFFERENT 
STORY EVERY WEEK 
1. Teddy from Taos; or, Wild Life in 
Arizona, by Albert W. Aiken. 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS— 
MEDAL LIBRARY 
1. On the Trail of Geronimo, by Edward 
S. Ellis. 


ARTHUR WESTBROOK COMPANY 
—ADVENTURE SERIES 

1. Jesse James’ threat; or the Hold-up of 
the Train at Winston, by William Ward. 

2. Rube Burrow of Sunny Alabama; the 
True Story of the Prince of Train Robbers, 
by William Ward. 

3. Jesse James’ Ruse; or, the Mystery of 
the Two Highwaymen, by William Ward. 

4. The James Boys of Old Missouri; only 
true story of the outlaw deeds of the bandit 
kings of the far West, by William Ward. 

5. Jesse James’ Wild Night; or, the 
Wrecking of the Rock Island Train, by 
William Ward. 

6. Jesse James’ Daring Joke; or, the Kid- 
napping of a Bank President, by William 
Ward. 
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ARTHUR WESTBROOK COMPANY 

—EARLY WESTERN LIFE SERIES 

1. Death League of the Desert; or, Over- 
land Bill’s Master Stroke, by Chas. Wilbur 
Keatings (Montana Charley). 

2. The Silent Rifleman; a Tale of the 


Texas Plain, by Chas. Wilbur Keatings 
(Montana Charley). 
OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1. Billy, the Kid; a Romantic Story 


Founded upon the play of the same name, 
by Arda La Croix. 


I. & OTTENHEIMER, PUBLISHERS 

1. The Border Bandits; an authentic his- 
tory of the noted outlaws, Jesse and Frank 
James ... by J. W. Buel. 


INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1. A Half-breed Dance and other far 
western stories .. . by Randall Kemp. 


THE LONGORENA'* 


By Carot CLARKE*® 


THE LoncorENA‘ is an old Spanish 
mine of the Arivaca Mining District, 
southwest of Tubac in Arizona, the 
records of which go back at least 200 
years. Though now abandoned, it 
has an interesting history for both its 
early promise of rich mineral deposits 
and, while little known, for maintain- 
ing its identity through Spanish, Mex- 
ican and American ownership. 

The earliest mention of mining in 
the Arivaca area that I have found is 
in Rudo Ensayo, written by an un- 
known Jesuit priest in 1763. In his 
description of settlements in Pimeria 
Alta he wrote, “There was a fourth 
called Ari---, where the rebels 
camped in 1751, and it was ten 
leagues to the northwest (of Tubac). 
There used to be near this place one 
gold mine and silver mines which are 
now abandoned.” There is no doubt 
that the pueblo mentioned is Arivaca 
by the direction from Tubac and by 
the reference to the camp of the Pi:na 
Indian rebels who were defeated in 
Aribac in 1751.2? During the Pima re- 
volt the Indians killed several con- 
verts in Arivaca and attacked the 
Spanish settlers as they had else- 
where throughout the Spanish prov- 
ince. It was a bloody uprising that 
left a period of unrest and bitterness 

°Mrs. Clarke married to a member of a 
pioneer ranching family, lives on a cattle 
ranch near Arivaca. She attended the Uni- 
versity of Arizona; is presently working on a 
history of the Arivaca area. 

+ The Longorena. 


for many years. Arivaca, the sur- 
rounding settlements and the mines 
were all deserted after the Indian’s 
defeat.? The author of Rudo Ensayo, 
writing twelve years after the Revolt 
said, “We are still deploring the sad 
consequences of the rebellion — 
traces of which, together with the 
cruel Seris, still keep the Royal troops 
in continual motion.”* 

In 1774, after the exit of the Jesuits 
a Spanish governmental report men- 
tioned the rich silver of the Lon- 
gorena mine.> This seems to be the 
earliest mention of the mine. It is 
possible that the property was dis- 
covered and worked a few years be- 
fore the report was written, but the 
facts indicate that the Longorefa was 
discovered at an even earlier date. 
De Anza in the same year, 1774, wrote 
that mining activity had continued 
near Aribac until 1767, the year of the 
Jesuit expulsion, when it had ceased.‘ 
This abandonment of the Arivaca 
area was probably due less to the 
Pima Indians than to the Apaches, 
who were becoming stronger and a 
more formidable menace each year. 
Because of these reasons: the danger 
of working in the area; De Anza’s 
statement that no mines had been 
worked after 1767 and the fact that 
the mines was well known (suggest- 
ing that considerable work had been 
done during a more peaceful period 
without the great danger of maraud- 
ing Indians), it is safe to assume that 
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the Longorefa was first developed 
in the Jesuit era of Southern Arizona. 
It is also possible that it is one of the 
silver mines mentioned in Rudo 
Ensayo. 

For the next thirty-six years, there 
is no mention of the Longorefa or 
of any activity near Arivaca. With 
the only protection in southern Ari- 
zona, centered in Tucson, the Fran- 
ciscan priests were unable to respark 
the prosperity and pioneer vigor that 
the Jesuits had inspired. However, 
at the turn of the century a few 
private citizens applied for land 
grants in the outlying fertile valleys. 
In 1812, Augustin Ortiz applied to 
the Spanish government for a grant 
in the Arivaca valley. One of the 
boundaries of the grant for which he 
paid about $750 included the Lon- 
gorena with a slightly different spell- 
ing. Ortiz occupied and stocked the 
grant for a few years, but his stay was 
brief. In the south, the Mexicans 
finally succeeded in regaining their 
country from the Spaniards. But after 
the revolution, in the trials of consoli- 
dating and forming a new govern- 
ment, the Mexicans neglected the 
northern provinces leaving Pimeria 
Alta to the onslaught of the Apache 
Indians. In the ensuing years, Au- 
gustin Ortiz died and his sons, Igna- 
cio and Tomas, fell heir to the Aribac 


grant. In 1833, they applied for con- 
firmation of the original Spanish 


grant from the Mexican government.’ 
They received the confirmation, but, 
like their father, they were unable to 
use the land, due to Apache control 
of the entire area. 

The Aribac land grant again 
changed hands in 1856.° At that time, 
it was purchased by the Sonora Min- 
ing and Exploring Company, with 
which Charles Poston, the Father of 
Arizona, was associated for many 
years. During the time that the grant 
was held by this mining enterprise, 


one of the mining engineers, Herman 
Ehrenburg, wrote the following re- 
port on the Longorefa mine. 

Some twenty years later two news- 
paper articles appeared about the 
Longorena again under a slightly 
different spelling. 





We have twenty and more veins of ore 
in the Arivaca Ranche, which are near our 
Reduction works, easily worked and show 
a good percentage. Messrs. Kustel and 
Lathrop investigated one, the “Longorenia’ 
vein, the other day, about two miles from 
the Amalgamation works. It is an old aban- 
doned mine. At a depth of ten feet they 
came to water. The vein is very regular. 
Mr. Lathrop broke off a piece of ore, at 
random, with a rock. This showed by 
assay at that depth, $450 per ton. It is not 
probable this will be the average, but if it 
even yields $100 only, it will be a valuable 
vein, as it can be so easily worked, and the 
ore transported to the works. ? 

One year later, another newspaper 
reported, “The Arivaca Mill is run- 
ning on ore from the Longerin. — 
The ore will average about $150 per 
ton yielding a larger percentage of 
gold than silver.”"' 

The old mines which were worked by the 
Jesuits a century before must have _ been 
good paying properties from the evidences of 
the many workings. Now a mill three- 
fourths of a mile from Arivaca is being con- 
structed, when completed it will have a 20 
stamp. — The Longgania mine three miles 
from Arivaca has an old depth of eighty ft. 
It is being worked now and considered one 
of the best in the district.'° 


After a hundred years of sporadic 
interest, work and high speculation 
the Longorefa failed to live up to 
the preceding glowing reports. It 
probably would have been aban- 
doned and forgotten, and its only 
thread to the past lost — its name. 
But luckily, the Longorefia received 
enough notoriety in the courts to re- 
tain its identity. 

The Arivaca Land and Cattle Com- 
pany next obtained ownership of the 
Aribac grant, and was faced with the 
problem of proving the legality of the 
grant to the United States govern- 
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ment. Under the terms of the Gads- 
den Purchase, the United States 
agreed to recognize the Spanish and 
Mexican land grants if they could be 
proven valid. Due to the Civil War 
and the prolonged Indian disturb- 
ances, the government did not take 
action on these claims for many 
years. Finally, in 1891, a Court of 
Private Land Claims was set up to 
settle over five million acres: of dis- 
puted land.’ The problem was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that 
nearly all the grants were occupied 
by settlers, miners and homesteaders. 
This was true of the Arivaca valley, 
and during the legal hearings of the 
Aribac grant these settlers were called 
upon to testify concerning the boun- 
dries of the original grant. The Ari- 
vaca Land and Cattle Company did 
not have the original deed issued to 
Augustin Ortiz, nor did it have the 
deed the Ortiz brothers obtained 
from the Mexican government, but 
they did have other papers of legal 
value. Most important, the grant was 
registered in the Mexican book of 
records known as the Toma de Razon. 
This book was highly respected by 
the U. S. government; actually it was 
one of the very few Mexican records 
that carried any weight in the court. 
The weakest point in the case of those 
attempting to prove the legality of 
the Aribac grant was the location of 
the original boundries, and the most 
questionable boundry was that of the 
Longorefia mine." 

During the hearings, a surveyor, Y. 
Bonillas, was questioned as to his 
findings after surveying the area in 
dispute. Mr. Bonillas stated that his 
first problem was to locate the origi- 
nal Aribac, as it was from this point 
that the boundries were laid out. By 
information gathered from the older 
residents of Arivaca, he established 
its position to be one and one-half 
miles northwest of the present town. 


This location was later verified by 
many witnesses, John Bogan, N. W. 
Bernard and others, in the first trial 
and in the Supreme Court appeal. 
The northern boundary marker of the 
grant he found on a hill in the Gijas 
Mountains behind the present day 
Arivaca. This hill also contains a 
United States mineral marker, but the 
ruins of an older monument are still 
visible. There was no dispute from 
either side on the age of the northern 
marker. Witness after witness testi- 
fied as to the extreme aged appear- 
ance of this monument, upon their 
arrival in the Arivaca valley. The 
east and west boundaries were locat- 
ed by Mr. Bonillas, but his testimony 
on these two corners was disputed. 
The southern corner, the Longorefia 
mine, proved to be the weakest point 
in the Arivaca Land and Cattle Com- 
panys case. Not only did Bonillas 
have difficulty locating this mine, but 
several witnesses testified that the 
mine had first been discovered in 
1877. There were no witnesses called 
at the first hearing who knew of the 
Longorefia mine being worked prior 
to this date. The decision of the 
court was not to confirm title to. the 
grant. 

The case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1902 with the intro- 
duction of new evidence — proof of 
the pre-1812 age of the Longorefia 
mine. The trial was repetitious of the 
first, except for a new _ witness, 
Charles D. Poston. He stated that he 
had known of the Longorefia mine in 
1856, and that the Mexicans had 
known of it for years before that. De- 
spite the new evidence the grant was 
turned down, and again by a split 
decision. 

Today, the Longorefia is neglected 
and deserted; many of the shafts are 
half-filled with water. It is located 
in a rocky canyon, called Frawita 
Wash, approximately three miles from 
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Arivaca. On a hill above what ap- 
pears to be the ruin of an old mill on 
the east side of the creek, there are 
in the general area of the mine many 
holes and a few tunnels. But the 
most interesting work is a very long, 
deep slash in the earth, which is, I am 
told, the original Longorefa.“ I 
picked up a few pieces of beautiful 
high grade silver ore by a tunnel, but 
in general the area seems to be 
worked out. There is a modern min- 
ing monument standing at some dis- 
tance from the deep cut in the hill- 
side in which is a mining location 
claim of H. T. Edwards, dated 1945. 
The paper gives the usual data on the 
precise location and boundaries of the 
mine. The last words are, “. . . said 
claim formally known as the Lon- 
guerino.” 


NOTES 
1. Rudo Ensayo . . . first published in 
1863 by Buckingham Smith; reprinted 
(Tucson: Arizona Silhouettes, 1951), see 


pp. 51, 110. 


2. Arivaca was originally called Aribac. 

3. Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, 1530-1888, vol. 17 
of his Works (San Francisco: The History 
Company, 1889), pp. 54, 400. 

4. Rudo Ensayo, loc. cit., p. 54. 

5. Alfred Barnaby Thomas, Teodoro de 
Croix and the Southern Frontier of New 
Spain . . . (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1941), p. 172. 

6. Bancroft, loc. cit., p. 385. 

7. Ray H. Mattison, “Early Spanish and 
Mexican Settlements in Arizona,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, Vol. 21, Oct. 
1946, p. 307. 

8. Report of the Sonora Exploring and 
Mining Company (Cincinnati, 1857). 

9. Ibid., (1856). 

10. (Yuma) Arizona Sentinel, July 19, 
1879. 

11. (Tucson) Arizona Daily Star, April 
3, 1880. 

12. Mattison, loc. cit., p. 290. 

13. This and following information was 
taken from the transcript of the Aribac land 
grant trial before the Court of Private Land 
Claims, 1893, and the appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, 1903, in the Department of 
Library and Archives, Phoenix, Microfilm 
number 10.1.20. 

14. Interview with Mr. Rollie Viser, Ari- 
vaca, 1960. 


MAJOR JOHN WESLEY POWELL’S EXPLORATION OF 
THE GRAND CANYON'* 


By SurrLeEY FERcGusON*® 


THE FIRST EXPEDITION by boat down 
the Green and Colorado rivers, 
-made under the direction of Major 
John Wesley Powell in 1869, was an 
undertaking which has captured the 
imagination of historians, writers, ad- 
venturers and even more recently the 
motion picture industry. The jour- 
ney was intended as an exploration 
into the depths of the Grand Canyon, 


*Miss Ferguson is a Junior at Amphi- 
theater High School in Tucson. This paper 
delivered at the session for “Junior Histor- 
ians,”’ during the Second Annual Arizona 
Historical Convention, was selected from 
four others prepared at her school. She 
belongs to the Student Council at Amphi- 
theater, is Secretary of Future Teachers of 
America and a delegate to Girl’s State. 


known only to the Indians of the 


country. On May 24, 1869: 

Powell and his oddly assorted crew 
plunged into a mystery unknown to all 
men. They had no Sacajawea. 

Such information as Powell had about 


the canyon chains of the Green and Colo- 
rado was fragmentary. Much of it was in- 
accurate. To be sure, there were known 
points on the rivers he would cruise, but 
they were few and far between. _ The 
Grand Canyon was the biggest unknown of 
all. 

The one-armed major, tough of mind as 
well as body, discounted fable and fantasy. 
He knew that heavily silted rivers wear their 
beds down and he therefore inferred that 
he would not encounter too many _ high 
waterfalls . . . 

On a calculated risk he took his boats 
straight into fear and fable, into the awe 
some Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
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It was supposed to be a scientific expe- 
dition. It surely was the greatest white 
man adventure of all time!! 

The four small boats and ten brave 
men cut loose from the shore at 
Green River, Wyoming, and started 
off down the Green River. The voy- 
age had begun. The men had spent 
days painting and waterproofing the 
boats. They had stored and re- 
stored, packed and repacked the sup- 
plies in order to distribute them even- 
ly among the four boats. The Major’s 
flagship was lightly loaded for quick- 
handling. All the heavy equipment 
would be in the three larger boats. 
The cargo was divided evenly so that 
if one boat was lost the expedition 
would not suffer.” 


Three of the boats were of oak and 
were twenty-one feet long. These 
were Kitty Clyde’s Sister, Maid of the 
Canyon and the No-Name. The 
fourth boat was of light pine, sixteen 
feet long and was to be used as the 
advance boat. It was named the 
Emma Dean after Mrs. Powell. In 
the Emma Dean, were Major John 
Wesley Powell, John C. Summer and 
William H. Dunn. Summer was a 
soldier during the Civil War; traveler 
and hunter in the Mississippi Valley 
and the Rocky Mountains. Bill Dunn 
was a trapper and mule-packer in 
Colorado. 

Walter Powell, brother of J. W. 
Powell, and G. Y. Bradley followed in 
Kitty Clyde’s Sister. Walter Powell 
had also been in the war. He had 
been captured and put in prison 
where he suffered torture. Since his 
release he had been silent, moody, 
and sarcastic. Sometimes, though, he 
sang and it is thus that he acquired 
his nickname “Old Shady.” Bradley 
had been in the war and was still 
serving in the army. Major Powell 
had been able to have him discharged 
so that he might accompany the ex- 
pedition.* Next followed the No- 


Name with O. G. Howland, Seneca 
Howland and Frank Goodman. O. G. 
Howland was an editor, printer and 
hunter. His brother Seneca had no 
trade, but was well liked by all. 
Goodman was an Englishman and a 
stranger to the other men. He was 
seeking adventure and was not in- 
terested in the scientific viewpoint 
of the expedition.® Last came the 
Maid of the Canyon with Billy Hawk- 
ins, the cook, and Andy Hall, a Scotch 
boy. Hawkins preferred to be called 
Missouri, and he too was a hunter. 
Andy was only a boy of nineteen but 
very experienced in hunting, trap- 
ping and fighting Indians. He was 
always ready for work or play. “*. . 
and was a good hand at both.” 

The first few days went fine except 
for the breaking of a few oars and 
the upsetting of the Maid. One 
morning, Major Powell noted bad 
rapids ahead and signalled for the 
men to go ashore. Three of the 
boats made it, but the No-Name was 
late in obeying the signal. The How- 
lands and Goodman found themselves 
swiftly heading for the rapids. Major 
Powell and the other men rushed 
along the shore, but there was no 
way in which the men could help the 
runaway boat. Just then the boat hit 
a rock, rebounded, hesitated and then 
bolted on down the river at about 
twenty miles per hour. The No- 
Name hit another rock broadside and 
burst in half. The men were tossed 
into the air and then plunged into 
the rapids. When the Major saw 
them again, the two Howlands were 
on a small island, and Goodman was 
clinging to a rock in the middle of the 
rapids. The men were finally rescued 
and none of them were seriously in- 
jured. Powell named the place Dis- 
aster Falls and proceeded down- 
stream.’ 

They advanced for several days 
without difficulty until they reached 
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the mouth of the Uinta River. Here 
it was possible to hike forty miles to 
the Ute Indian Reservation. Frank 
Goodman quit on the spot—no more 
rapids for him. Now there were 
three boats and nine men as they 
went on into the unknown. Their 
experiences the next week were about 
the same as they were in Lodore 
Canyon. The river was unpredict- 
able; the men not knowing what lay 
ahead, journeyed on, naming their 


surroundings: Desolation Canyon, 
Gray Canyon, Stillwater Canyon, 
Cataract Canyon and Hell’s Half 


Mile® 

Then they came upon something 
new: the river became so muddy that 
it was unfit to drink. A new stream 
was coming in from the right, and 
hoping it was clear and fresh, some- 
one yelled to Sumner in the Emma 
Dean, “How is she, Jack?” Jack re- 
plied, “She’s a dirty devil,” and thus 
the river was named. A dirty devil it 
was, and a “Dirty Devil” it remained 
until it was changed to a better name: 
Frémont River.? The event had at- 
tracted national interest. A story of 
disaster is always more sensational 
than one of progress. Several news- 
papers carried unwarranted stories of 
the event. A weary, bedraggled man 
boarded a Union Pacific at Green 
‘River, Wyoming. He began telling 
the people that he was the sole sur- 
vivor of the Powell expedition. He 
explained how he was on the shore 
investigating a side cleft when all the 
other men were caught in a gigantic 
whirlpool. The river sucked them 
under, and he had seen them die be- 
fore his very eyes. He preferred not 
to talk of it to anymore; he had lost 
everything, but still had his life. The 
passengers felt sorry for him and took 
up a collection. At the next stop, he 
quietly slipped away, and was never 
heard of again. The man was not 
Frank Goodman. The story was 


proven false when Mrs. Powell said 
she had heard from her husband fur- 
ther down the river; and the place 
where the man said it had happened, 
Brown's Hole, was the safest water of 
the whole journey." 

The water was peaceful as they 
entered Glen Canyon, but from there, 
through Marble Canyon and on into 
the mighty Grand Canyon, the water 
was rough. They were now trapped 
in a granite vise, and conditions were 
serious. They came to a sandy beach 
and stopped to dry their food and 
clothing, and to take inventory. All 
that was left for another two weeks 
for nine men was musty flour, some 
dried apples and plenty of coffee. 
They journeyed on and came to a 
small, clear, rippling stream. Powell 
was more worried than he allowed his 
men to know and was almost ready 
for prayer. He called the little creek 
Bright Angel. Standing by the clear 
blue water, he said, “. if this ex- 
pedition has any right to success or 
survival, then listen to a_ scientist's 
prayer — O Bright Angel of Immor- 
tality.”"' 

On they went into country worse 
than they had seen before. The river 
became more unruly, and the men 
were more exhausted. The Emma 
Dean went over, throwing Powell, 
Sumner and Dunn into the rapids. 
They were half-drowned and battered 
against sharp rocks, but they man- 
aged to save the boat and went on. 
They entered rapids now that were 
impossible to run. They had to port- 
age, or line, the boats down, but the 
walls were so steep that they would 
have to climb a hundred feet to get to 
the next point, just to do it all over 
again. Every time a portage was 
necessary, they had to unload every- 


thing and pull with all their 
might to keep the boat under con- 
trol. Then they had to reload, 


go a couple of hundred feet, and then 
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portage again. The weather, lack of 
food and the hard work of portaging 
brought tempers to the breaking 
point. Fear was beginning to arise, 
tempers were short and it rained con- 
stantly. The men would be wet from 
the river during the day and they 
had to sleep in the rain at night. The 
men were not the same now as they 
were when the voyage began. With 
plenty of food, clothing and good 
weather, everything went along fine. 
Now they were beginning to resent 
every little thing. Especially Dunn 
and the Howlands. They felt the 
Major was wasting precious time 
while he did his surveys and scientific 
studies. Then they reached a place 
that was impassible. There were two 
falls, eighteen to twenty feet high, 
and at the end of the second were 
jagged rocks. To run it would be 
suicide and it was impossible to 
portage. 

This was the final blow. The How- 
lands and Dunn told the Major they 
were quitting, and were going to 
hike out of the Canyon. They want- 
ed the Major to join them, but he was 
determined to explore the river until 
he reached the lower section or die 
in the attempt. This meant another 
eighty or ninety miles. Major Powell 
had a plan outlined for lowering the 
boats down the falls. The Howlands 
and Dunn said it was foolhardy. They 
had thought for days that the Major 
was “touched” and now they were 
convinced that he was insane. Major 
Powell could not sleep that night. He 
awakened Howland to try to convince 
him that his plan would work, but the 
Howlands were sure they were right. 
He felt he was right, and Howland 
wrong, but he respected Howland for 
doing what he thought right. 

The next morning was the grayest 
of all mornings. The men ate a 
breakfast of mildewed flour, fried 
apples and coffee. With three men 


quitting, one of the boats had to be 
abandoned. The Emma Dean was 
chosen because it was in pretty bad 
shape. Dunn, Howland and Seneca 
refused their share of food, knowing 
they could find game and took two 
rifles and a shotgun. Up until the 
last minute the remaining men tried 
to make the three reconsider. 

Major Powell wanted them to 
watch how the party made out over 
the rapids, and if they succeeded, 
then the three could follow in the 
Emma Dean. Dunn replied, “We'll 
watch, but will not go any further on 
the river.”'’? Without being asked, 
the three men helped the boats over 
the first falls. Then it was time for 
parting. The Major wrote a letter to 
his wife and gave it to Howland. 
Sumner gave his watch to Dunn. He 
also gave Howland a copy of his 
notes, thus proving that Major Powell 
had doubts that he would get 
through. When Howland shook 
hands with the Major he had tears in 
his eyes and said, “Let’s stick to- 
gether, Major, let’s all climb out.” 
Major Powell wished them luck and 
turned away. The date — August 
28, 1869. What had been ten men 
and four boats was then six men and 
two boats. With narrow escapes and 
Bradley nearly drowned, the party 
of six did get through and lived to 
tell it. Thirty-six hours after they left 
the other three, they were out of 
danger and sure of success.'* They 
arrived at Callville, their destination, 
on August 30, 1869, just ninety-nine 
days after leaving Green River, Wy- 
oming. Major J. W. Powell, Walter 
Powell, Jack Sumner, G. Y. Bradley, 
Bill Hawkins, and Andy Hall were 
the first men through the Grand 
Canyon! 

What about Howland, Seneca and 
Dunn? Chances are that they would 
have easily made it to the next settle- 
ment, but they stayed all night at an 
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Indian camp. The Indians were 
friendly, but during the night a scout 
came from another camp and told 
how a group of white men had mur- 
dered a squaw.: The Indians took it 
for granted that these men were the 
guilty party.'* The next morning as 
Dunn and the Howlands were get- 
ting water, they were ambushed and 
given no chance to fight for their 
lives. Major Powell did not learn of 
their fate until about a year later 
when Sumner’s watch was discovered 
in the possession of one of the In- 
dians. He stated that he felt only 
regret for the loss of the men’s lives. 
He had no malice towards the Indians 
because he knew they did what they 
thought was right at the time. 

The rest of the Colorado was well 
known, so there was no need for 
Powell to continue his journey. He 
gave all the money he could spare to 
the four other men. He also gave 
them the boats and the four con- 
tinued on down the Colorado. Brad- 
ley and Missouri stopped at Fort Mo- 
have; Sumner and Andy went on 
down to Fort Yuma. The Major and 
Old Shady then set out for Salt Lake 


ARIZONA HISTORY FROM 


(Globe) The Chronicle, Saturday, 
July 21, 1883. 

“Escaped Prisoners” 

The prisoners confined in the jail, 
four in number, escaped last Monday 
night by filing off the lack on the 
cage and then digging a hole under 
the wall. There does not seem much 
probability of their recapture. One of 
them left the following epistle ad- 
dressed to the sheriff: 

In Jail, Globe City, 
July 18th, 1883 

Dear Ben: — I want to thank you for 
all the kindness and favors you have al- 
ways shown me, and also my fellow prison- 
ers. I regret to have to go away so sur- 
reptitiously, but liberty is sweet to us all, and 
sometimes laughs at bolts and bars. I have 


City, thus ending the first and great- 
est expedition down the Colorado 
River." 

NOTES 

1. Steve Frazee, First Through the Grand 
Canyon (Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1960), p. Ix. 
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p. 115. 

3. Ibid., p. 116. 

4. F. S. Dellenbaugh, Romance of the 
Colorado River (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1902), p. 184. 

5. Frazee, loc. cit., p. 12. 

6. John W. Powell, Canyons of the Colo. 
rado (Pennsylvania: Flood and _ Vincent, 
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9. Corle, loc. cit., p. 119. 
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11. Ibid., p. 122. 

12. Frazee, loc. cit., p. 155. 
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14. Corle, loc. cit., p. 122. 
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*Among the collections in the Archives of 
this Society is that of Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh, artist and topographer who was a 
member of Powell’s expeditions. This col- 
lection, given to the Society by W. J. Holli- 
day, includes fourteen oil colors by Dellen- 
baugh, innumerable notes and papers, as 
well as several hundred steroscopic views 
of the early expeditions. 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 


been ready to go for some time, but have 
deferred it for reasons which it is not 
necessary to state here. I shall leave the 
country never to return (unless I am re 
taken, which I shall try to avoid). 

_ My kind regards to Tom, and to any 
friends who may chance to inquire. 

This is written in a hurry. Please excuse 
errors. We shall be well mounted and far 
from here when you read this. We all join 
in wishing you success in the future. Yours, 
very respectfully, 

Burt E. Fuller and Others. 

(Tucson), Sunshine and _ Silver, 
Sunday, September 14, 1884. 

“A Specimen Arizona Yarn From 

the East” 

There recently rode into Santa Fe, 
a village on the Yaki river in Arizona, 
half a dozen cow-boys, mounted on 
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fiery chollas, and dressed in the usual 
tarantula-hide costume, each carrying 
three Winchester rifles, half a dozen 
muchacha knives and a couple of self- 
cocking tortillas Selecting the 
junta of the town — a harmless old 
man — as the victim of their after- 
noons sport, they fastened him with 
their rawhide frijoles to the limb of a 
stately ocatilla and commenced firing 
their tortillas at him, until his clothes 
were riddle with tomales, several of 
which grazed the skin. They then 
drank up all the whiskey in town, 
mounted their chollas and rode off to 
their mountain stronghold, under the 
hanging wall of an ore chute. 

The Yuma Republican, Thursday, 
January 22, 1885. 

A dispatch from Yuma to Sunshine 
and Silver makes one wish the fool 
killer would visit this section. It 


speaks of the arrival of troops who 
are on the look out for the Mexican 
bandits, and closes with these words: 
“It is feared that an attempt may be 
made to liberate some pals who are 
incarcerated in the territorial prison.” 
Now if there is any one thing more to 
be hoped than feared, it is just such a 
course on the part of the mutineers. 
The penitentiary is in an isolated posi- 
tion, and a surprise could easily be 
effected — that is, the attacking 
party would be buried in consterna- 
tion in about three revolutions of a 
buzz-saw. By all means let the Mex- 
icans bandits try to liberate their 
comrades. The Lowell battery gun at 
the penitentiary is in fine working 
order, and in the hands of its efficient 
manipulator can do a great deal to- 
wards making the surprise thorough 
and complete. 


THE ARIZONA PIONEERS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ENTERS NEW ROLE. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1960, commen- 
surate with a national rebirth of inter- 
est in restoration throughout the na- 
tion, Mr. Harold Steinfeld, President 
of this Society, inaugurated an im- 
portant new activity of the society: 
the preservation of historic _ sites. 
Through the years, a host of Tucson- 
ans as well as thousands of friendly 
winter season visitors to Tucson, have 
decried the irreclaimable loss of many 
examples of early territorial architec- 
ture. 

Modern business and new construc- 
tion has forced leveling of much of 
the heritage of the West. Tucson is 
such an example. The growing pub- 
lic appreciation for valuable _histori- 
cal restoration is a heartening signal 
to those wishing to act before it is 
finally too late. 

A committee under the direction of 
Mrs. Emery C. Johnson, appointed by 


the Society’s President, selected as the 
first site for preservation, the Charles 
O. Brown residential property of 1868 
—known today as the Old Adobe 
Patio, at 40 West Broadway. Charles 
O. Brown arrived in Tucson in 1858. 
He was a property holder, influential 
citizen, best known as the owner of 
the famed “Congress Hall” of 1868; a 





The Adobe Patio, 40 West Broadway, 
Tucson 
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deluxe saloon and meeting place of 
that day for both social and govern- 
mental events. 

The residential property of the 
Brown family is an historic site great- 
ly admired in Tucson. Today, it 
houses a thriving restaurant, art gal- 
lery and arts and crafts shops; an at- 
tractive meeting place for Tucsonans. 
Thousands of tourists are delighted at 
visiting this popular lone remaining 
typical territorial residence of the 
1860's, which exists in the center of 
this city. 

The sites committee found that this 
property was owned by Miss Eliza- 
beth Congdon who, as a far-sighted 
consistent winter visitor and long 
time Tucson property owner, had 
purchased the site many years ago in 
order to prevent its destruction. 
Through the years Miss Congdon had 
kept the property in fine repair and 
restoration. Now the property was 
again endangered and marked for 
total destruction by an Urban Re- 
newal Program of the City Council. 
Miss Congdon was contacted and ad- 
vised of the Society's efforts in behalf 
of the preservation of the Old Adobe. 
Many calls were made upon public of- 
ficials and thousands of names were 
obtained on petitions which expresed 
requests for preservation. 

The Committee had hoped to ef- 
fect preservation by city proclama- 
tion, a recommended procedure by 
other cities that had been contacted 


by the Committee over many months 
of correspondence. Upon learning 
the chances of success were remote 
by this procedure, Miss Congdon was 
advised that only by deed to the So. 
ciety as a state institution, could the 
site be preserved. 
Dr. Emil Haury, Director of the Ari- 
zona State Museum and member of 
our Committee, agreed to certify this 
property as an historic site that should 
be preserved. This was accomplished 
under the 1960 Antiquities Act of the 
State of Arizona, that made possible 
this permanent addition to the Ameri- 
can heritage of the Southwest. 

Miss Congdon, whose home is in 
Minnesota, came to Tucson, con- 
ferred with Members of the Commit. 
tee and Board Members of the So 
ciety. She expressed appreciation for 
the work of the Arizona Pioneers 
Historical Society and paid them the 
fine compliment of a deed to the 
property. 

The Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society will this coming year confer 
upon Miss Elizabeth Congdon its 
highly coveted Honorary Membership 
for her perception, foresight and gen- 
erosity to her fellowman. 





American Anthropologist 

American Heritage 

American Historical Review 

Catholic Historical Review 

Century Magazine 

Civil War History 

County Museum Quarterly, Los Angeles 
County Museum 

Harpers New Monthly 

Hispanic American Historical Review 

Historical Society of So. Calif. 

Quarterly 1954-1961 





WANTED 
The Society badly needs back issues of these magazines and journals. We would ap- 
preciate your gifts of copies for use in the Archives by researchers: 


Journal of American Folklore 
McClures Magazine 

Military Collector and Historian 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
Montana: The Magazine of Western History 
National Geographic 

Natural History 

Overland Monthly 

Pacific Historical Review 

Scribners Magazine 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
The Historian 
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HISTORIC SITES COMMITTEE 


DurRING THE Second Annual Arizona 
Historical Convention, a special meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the 
Historic Sites Committee was held. 
Progress reports for the various coun- 
ties were summarized and plans made 
to stimulate those areas lagging be- 
hind. Some county and city survey 
teams are 90% finished with their in- 
spection and recording of historic 
sites, trails and locations. With this in 
mind the council made some specific 
recommendations regarding the mark- 
er program. A plan for close coop- 
eration in accordance with current 
state legislation is being formulated 
with the Arizona Development Board, 
the Arizona State Parks Board and 
the Arizona Department of Library 
and Archives. As soon as possible, a 
standard plan for a marker will be 
presented to the Development Board 
and the Parks Board. At such time 
as markers are ready for placement, 
the wording to be shown thereon will 
be submitted to the Library and Ar- 
chives for their verification. This will 
insure a close line of communication 
between state agencies. 

The sites committee has promised 


full support to the State Parks Board 
in the hope for legislative financial 
support in a major marking program. 
Legislation has provided that the 
State Parks Board will embark on a 
marking program, but no funds have 
ever been allocated for this purpose. 
It is our hope that the some 400 mem- 
berships of this Committee will be 
able to lend necessary support 
towards this goal. In addition the 
Historic Sites groups working in their 
own counties will, by this fall, be em- 
barking on a separate program to ob- 
tain financial assistance from city and 
county governments; from merchants 
and businessmen and from organiza- 
tions and clubs for the specific pur- 
pose of erecting handsome historical 
markers. The communities are the 
beneficiaries of the markers which 
obviously bring tourists; and, more 
important, through these a commun- 
ity can point with pride to its heri- 
tage. 

Arizonians can be justly proud of 
the groundswell of interest shown by 
its citizens in this program. Within 
the near future the evidence of their 
efforts will be well-known. 


A GUIDE TO THE COLLECTIONS OF 
THE ARIZONA PIONEERS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


DuRING THE YEAR 1958, a physical in- 
ventory was begun of the manuscript 
holdings of this Society. The study 
was completed near the end of 1959, 
and has been kept current from that 
time. The compiler and editor, Ray 
Brandes, has prepared for distribu- 
tion printed copies of a Guide 
which contains descriptions of some 
450 selected manuscript collections. 
The Guide, indexed for researchers, is 
essentially intended as a means of 
acquainting research institutions and 
qualified researchers with the wealth 


of material in our archives. Thou- 
sands of smaller collections were 
omitted from the Guide because of 
costs involved in the preparation. 
These smaller collections, however, 
are gold mines of information which 
can be easily located through the li- 
brary index card system. We invite 
and solicit the use of our facilities; 
new and important acquisitions of 
documents are being made weekly 
to further enhance the research 
potential. 
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THE ARIZONA CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
and the 
POSTAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT 


THE ONLY official patriotic Civil 
War Centennial covers for the eight 
significant events to be re-enacted in 
the State of Arizona. Illustrated 
covers will be mailed for each event 
on the day of re-enactment with spe- 
cial cancellations and appropriate 
commemorative stamps. Historians 
and collectors will treasure this spe- 
cial collection of eight covers. 
THE EIGHT EVENTS 

1. July 4, 1961: The Cross-Mowry 
duel re-enactment. at Tubac, Ari- 
zona ) 

2. Aug. 1, 1961: Colonel John R. 
Baylor’s proclamation establishing the 
Confederate Territory of Arizona. (at 
Tucson ) 

3. Feb. 14, 1962: Territory of Ari- 
zona formally admitted to the Con- 
federacy. (at Tucson) 

4, Feb. 28, 1962: Confederate troops 
reached Tucson — Captain Sherod 
Hunter's Arizona Rangers. (at Tuc- 
son ) 

5. Apr. 15, 1962: The Battle of Pi- 
cacho Pass between Union and Con- 


federate Troops. The most westerly 
engagement of the war. (at Picacho) 


6. July 15, 1962: The Battle of 


Apache Pass between Union troops ff 


and Indians. 


Pass ) 

7. Feb. 24, 1963: Arizona Territory 
joins the Union. (at Tucson) 

8. Jan. 22, 1964: Establishment of 


Apache (at Apache 


the first Territorial Capitol. (at Fort § 


Whipple, Arizona ) 

Fully serviced covers for any single 
event—.50 each. 

Fully serviced set of eight covers— 
$3.00 per set. 

Special prices to dealers and stamp 


clubs ordering 100 or more complete § 


sets. 

These may be ordered from: 

Arizona Civil War Centennial 
Commission 
c/o Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society 

Postal History Museum 

949 East Second St., 

Tucson, Arizona. 


POSTAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


THREE MEMBERS of the Tucson 
Stamp Club have volunteered for an 
important postal history research pro- 
- ject. Mrs. A. K. Williamson, past 
President and Director of the club, 
will be assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Taylor and Mrs. lonne Ladd, in re- 
searching most newspapers published 
in Arizona for all the facts concerning 
postal history. In conjunction with 
this project, they will also index all 
significant articles bearing on the gen- 
eral history of Arizona, so that we 
can augment the present indexes on 
all subjects. Historians and research- 
ers will benefit substantially when we 
have a complete index to the news- 
papers. 
Curator Associate 


Alexander and 


Curator Evans represented the Mu- 
seum at the American Philatelic So- 
ciety Meeting and Exhibit in Phoenix, 


on March 17, 18, and 19; one of the 


largest ever presented in our state. 
The exhibit entered by the museum 
was awarded second prize. We are 
duly proud that the museum won a 
prize in a national show; the first time 
that the department has entered an 
exhibit. 


Several new deputy sheriffs have f 


joined the Philatelic Rangers (the 
group sponsoring the Postal History 
Museum). Mr. Ernest Cabat and 
Mr. Harry Ackerman, of Tucson; Mr. 
John Birkinbine, Lindsay, California 
and Mr. Walton E. Tinsley of Los 
Angeles are now wearing the deputy 
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sheriff badge of the organization. 

The museum prepared an exhibit 
of Civil War mail, both Union and 
Confederate, for the Southern Ari- 
zona Bank to display in the lobby of 
the main office in Tucson, during the 
month of February. 

We have arranged a philatelic ex- 
change with Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and have 
received from them fourteen of the 
Wells Fargo Pony Express Stamps is- 
sued between 1861 and 1864. These 
are unused rarities that are now in 
preparation for an exhibit. 

Several philatelists have been kind 
enough to donate gifts to augment 


IN THE MUSEUM 


DuRING THE MONTH OF MARCH, the 
featured exhibit was a loan from Mis- 
sion San Ignacio de Caborca, Sonora, 
Mexico. The exhibit, arranged by 
Father Norman Whalen of the Tomb- 
stone Parish and Mrs. Byron Ivanco- 
vich, include chasubles, stoles, veils 
and other vestments. In addition, 
there were shown baptismal registers 
from Cucurpe Mission. During the 
Historical Convention, there was on 
special display the exhibit of paint- 
ings depicting Fray Eusebio Francisco 
Kino's work by Arizona artist Ted 
DeGrazia. A loan exhibit from Tu- 
macacori National Monument was 
the statue of the “Padre on Horse- 
back.” 

Plans are underway to equip and 
install a photographic darkroom un- 
der the direction of Mr. French An- 
derson, a volunteer worker whose ex- 


MUSEUM 


the growth of our postal history ma- 
terial. Mr. Walter A. Benz of Rock- 
ville Center, New York, presented a 
substantial number of stamps and 
covers. Curator Alexander donated 
much Western material, together with 
Union and Confederate mail of the 
Civil War period. Mr. James S. Reyn- 
olds contributed a Territorial cover 
and letter from Safford. Postmaster 
Harold Collins of Tucson gave sev- 
eral postal guides and publications 
that will facilitate our postal research. 
Mr. John Birkinbine delivered some 
interesting Arizona Territorial mail 
items. 


HALL 

perience in photography will consid- 
erably enhance the program. The 
equipment and darkroom facilities 
will permit the society to print, from 
negatives, thousands of pictures 
which have been given to the organ- 
ization in past years. In addition, it 
will be possible to undertake micro- 
filming of family records, and of pho- 
tographs and documents which cannot 
be given to the Historical Society at 
the present time. 

The special exhibit planned for the 
month of April featured the famous 
dime novels including many from the 
Beadle-Adams firm which operated 
before the turn of the century. The 
archives of this Society contain many 
outstanding and representative ex- 
amples of these publications that 
were of considerable interest to the 


public. 
EXHIBIT 


SCHEDULE 


Western Art, (Original sketches and illustrations 


from notebooks and reminiscences in our Archives. ) 


The John and Isabella Greenway Collection. 


APRIL: Nickel and Dime Novels 
MAY: 
JUNE: Rare Arizona Newspapers. 
JULY: 
AUGUST: Arizona Characters. 
SEPTEMBER: Arizona Ghost Towns. 





eh te 





DUST FROM 


OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE was the instal- 
lation of a newspaper research pro- 
gram during the month of March. 
Four major Arizona newspapers were 
selected from the hundreds issued 
in this state since 1859, and compe- 
tent researchers are establishing an 
index file to these papers. Names, 
places and events will be extracted 
and placed on index cards for use by 
researchers at some future date. At 
the present time, Omega Williamson, 
Elizabeth R. Taylor and Ionne Ladd 
have volunteered their services to this 
project. We are hopeful that we may 
interest others in this research. Any 
interested persons should contact Mr. 
William L. Alexander at this Society. 

Staff members continue their quest 
for additional family papers and col- 
lections of material. There are many 


THE ARCHIVES 


individuals and families whose rec- 
ords are not a part of the Historical 
Society. Every Society member should 
be a_ self-appointed representative 
to insure that his family is a part 
of the story of Arizona. Here in the 
Archives, the materials of history are 
organized and made accessible to the 
public. Papers and collections do 
not lose their entity in a_ historical 
society; they are brought to light. 
We ask your assistance in the collec- 
tion or gathering of additional docu- 
ments, pictures and maps which will 
enhance our research potential. Un- 
der the family name, in the special 
collections division, they will have 
their rightful place. 


SEMINAR IN HISTORY MEETS AT 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


INTRODUCED FOR THE FIRST TIME this 
spring by the University of Arizona 
was the seminar in Western American 
History given by Professor J. A. Car- 
roll of the History Department. This 
seminar of approximately 15 gradu- 
ate students met weekly in the 
reading room of the Historical So- 
ciety. The seminar topic for the se- 
mester was “The Indian Barrier in 
‘Western America.” Special works 
and publications relative to this sub- 
ject were withdrawn from _ the 


library stacks and made available to 
students taking the course work. 
Papers being delivered by the grad- 
uate students included such topics as: 
“The Deployment of the Army in the 
West,” “The Trans-Pecos Southwest,” 
“The Navajo Campaigns,” “The Or- 
ganization of the United — States 
Army, “The Sioux Campaign of 
1876,” “Transportation in the West,” 
“The Fur Trade,” and “Protestant 
Missionaries to the Indians.” 


SOCIETY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM REACHES MANY 


BETWEEN July 1, 1960, and May 30, 
1961, 6,756 school children toured the 
museum hall and archives. Field trips 
included students from the second 
grade through high school. 1200 stu- 
dents heard lectures on some phase of 
Arizona history. In addition, lectures 
to 18 civic organizations reached an- 
other 750 individuals. These figures 
surpass the numbers reported for the 


fiscal year from July 1, 1959, to June 
30, 1960. 

Some organizations hearing lectures were: 

Senior Citizens Club 

Tucson Advertising Club 

Minnesota Club 

Downtown Rotary Club 

Old Pueblo Rotary Club 

Rincon Lions Club 

Catalina Optimist Club 

Amphitheatre Optimist Club 

Overseas Women’s Auxiliary 
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Home of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society 
MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


The membership classification listed below, was revised Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. Now the three classes of membership can satisfy all 
residents of Arizona as well as those who live qut-of-state. The 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society is your “State Historical 
Society”. We encourage anyone with a true interest in history to 
join. Please note changes in PARTICIPATING and JUNIOR 
categories. 

MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 
CLASS I 


PIONEER: Direct descendants of residents of 
Arizona who arrived prior to January 
1, 1870. (Initial admission fee $3.00 
and $3.00 yearly dues. ) 

TERRITORIAL: Direct descendants of residents of 
Arizona before February 14, 1912. 
(Initial admission fee $3.00 and 
$3.00 yearly dues. ) 

HISTORICAL: Direct descendants or residents of 
Arizona for 30 years. (Initial admission 
fee $3.00 and $3.00 yearly dues. ) 

CLASS II 

PARTICIPATING: No residential requirement. (Initial 
admission fee $3.00 and $5.00 yearly 
dues. No voting privileges. ) 


CLASS Il 


JUNIOR: Any youth between 12 and 21 years of 
age. (Initial admission fee $3.00 and 
$2.00 yearly dues. No voting privileges. ) 











Abram, Dwight E. 
Bennett, Dr. Paul H. 
Bennett, Mrs. Paul H. 
Binkley, Jerry Earl, Jr. 
Chambers, Dale S. 
Cochran, Orville A. 
Contzen, Frederick 
Cook, David Nolan 
Copin, Hyman 

Cross, Jack L. 
Daugherty, Louis E. 
Fontana, Dr. Bernard 
Freeman, Mrs. John D. 
Gardner, Gail Irwin 
Gentry, Mrs. James T. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Kerr, Jane Hereford 


Maloy, Mrs. Anita Doyle 
Merrell, Mrs. Lowell P. 


Nelson, Mrs. Myron 
O’Bryan, Mrs. M. E. 


Pizzini, Irene Steinfeld 


Richey, William K. 


Ronstadt, Nina Elizabeth 


Rosenzweig, Harry 
Ruiz, Mrs. Viola 


Shelby, Allie Josephine Kanen 


Shelton, Charles E. 
Silvey, William 
Smith, Fay 
Spencer, Sally K. 


George, Mary Chesbrough Sykes, Glenton G. 


Gibbings, Frank T. 


Talmage, Thomas DeWitt 


Gibbings, Mrs. Frank T. Walker, Osborne 
Harrison, Michael 
Hobbs, Anna Zent 
Holesapple, Newsom 





Williams, Mrs. Gertrude Sherwood 


Wood, Alphonso 
Woods, Robert J. 


NEW NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Briggs, H. L., Tucson, Arizona 

Heinsius, Miss Cecil H. New Rochelle, 
New York 

Herrera, Mildred M., Tucson, Arizona 

Keen, E. Arthur, Parkesburg, Pennsylvania 

Smith, Dr. E. E., Santa Monica, California 

Wasson, Miss Nancy J., Tucson, Arizona 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS 
TO ARIZONIANA 


Arthur H. Clark Company, 
Glendale, California 

Franciscan Fathers, 
San Xavier Mission, Tucson 

Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

New York Public Library 
New York City 

Pipe Springs National Monument, 
Moccasin, Arizona 

Southwestern Monuments Association, 
Globe, Arizona 

Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, California 

The English Westerners Society, 
London, England 

The Museum of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

University of California Library, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 

University of New Mexico Library, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Iu Memoriam 


Mrs. William Henry Baker (1885-1961 ) 
Mr. Silas W. Mote (1872-1961 ) 

Mr. Cruz Peralta (1883-1961 ) 
Norman John Roberts (1882-1959) 
Judge James Boyce Scott (1916-1961) 
Mr. Francis M. Walker (1870-1961 ) 
Mr. Roy D. Whitacre (1884-1961 ) 
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Yndia Smalley Moore : Director 
NEESER Pasec gree eee ieeecera eee aren ae ee mee ey Coe aN RE een Rar Secretary Emeritus 
2 ERE RTE Ce ie cere A Neae 2 ee Historian and Curator of Collections 
ok ao ann oe ee Librarian 
Nova Alderson is ne LO ATs Cataloguer 
Margaret Dovery ods Bookkeeper 
SEE LEO RRAe ee OR Nee Se ee eA Secretary to Historian 
ES EE EE AE eet eee eT ee en ts Assistant Librarian 
ASSOCIATE STAFF MEMBERS 
NR i, NN ica a ed Honorary Philatelic Curator 
OD ON a .... Associate Philatelic Curator 
SS Si. _ aE dees pa arene mS Editorial Associate 
IE RIN cascode a a Associate Field Historian 
VOLUNTEER WORKERS 
OT TD Historical Society Representative, Clifton 
ee  . eeeeaee Jideiecneeee Rene sole Photographer 
Ann Chambers (Junior League of Tucson)... ac... ..-i-cc.ccensccscsccccncscencocecoseeecscceveesce Library 
a ee eer Library 
i i cel tetanic alcessdhiesarieceammindedea imine Library 
a a a Newspaper Research Project 
eR UN cg a Historical Society Representative, Morenci 
Louise Martz ed nee Re eer ENE Neon on ern AWE IEEE Library 
Patricia O’Reilly Pettis (Junior League of Tucson) -..............2....:ssseceecesecceseeceseoseeeeeee Library 
ea Newspaper Research Project 
EERE eRe ennai iain ee eT Newspaper Research Project 
OFFICERS 
I ics canchadacssesiccnthcvlencisielncetcxcerstsaeie President 
Tica ee Salaam bina ciniatcniatiseeaasebaihci Treasurer 
Edward F. Echols S Marshal 
IR NN a oc a ak ese nce ee Recording Secretary 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

George W. Chambers Ann Eve Mansfeld Johnson 

Dr. Robert H. Forbes Ade Abbott 

Dr. Nelson C. Bledsoe Carlos Ronstadt 

John W. Murphey Clay Lockett 

Byron Ivancovich James M. Murphy, Attorney 

VICE PRESIDENTS 

ES EE Se Coe ere nee ee ee ee eee ee Flagstaff 
SEE OAS Dir tok oe CENA RED eT Se ne TD Nogales 
ry cs ek Seta a i bat eer ae ee Phoenix 
EEE ESE PE IAC Cte RI RNA ROUTER TIN Clifton 
SEL ESOS Re ERE OE Phoenix 
IC RTT TAT IIE SARTO RA RANT? Holbrook 
EE SERIES EE REE RL EE omen ete Tombstone 
RE NER LIER se ele ae eGR ene eR Flagstaff 
TELL AEA LAE LTT LT ETRE P TE: Prescott 
ALE LEER Tucson 
LEE TALE LN ER aN IAS Benson 
AEE LT LET AALS DT EE A Phoenix 





Mrs. Clara T. Woody " 
ETAT EA TAT Nogales 











APHS PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Historical Society is made possible by a grant from 
Tue W. J. Hotitmay FounpDATION 
under the direction of Mrs. Byron IvANCOVICH 
and Associates 
Mrs. Harry W. HarpHAM, Mr. WALTER A. QuINLAN 





Currently Available: 


KINO’S PLAN for the Development of Pimeria Alta, Arizona & Upper California: 
A Report to the Mexican Viceroy. Translated and annotated by Ernest 
J. Burrus, S.J. | Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $6.75. 








Juan Antonio Batruasar: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1774-1775 
Two original reports. Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. 
.Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $10.00. 
A WesrerRLy TREND 
Being a veracious chronicle of more than sixty years of joyous wanderings, mostly in 
search of space and stinshine. By Godfrey Sykes. The Lakeside Press. Price $2.50. 
An Arizona GATHERING: A Bibliography of Arizoniana, 1950-1960 
Edited by Donald M. Powell. Price: Hard Cover $7.50; Format $5.50. 


Forthcoming publications 
Hepan, CALIFORNIA! 
The Journal of Cave Johnson Couts from Monterey, Mexico, to Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, 1848-1849. 
Edited by Henry F. Dobyns. 
MISSIONARY IN SonorA: The Diary of Joseph Och, S.J. 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. 
Grorce’s Hanv’s Diary: The Civil War Years 
Edited by Arthur Woodward. 


AT THE SALES DESK 





KINO: A COMMEMMORATION. Includes “A Short Assessment” 
of Kino by Patricia P. Paylore, 24 sketches of activities of Kino 
by —_ Ted DeGrazia and a bibliography by Donald M. 
Powell. 








ARIZONIANA: The Journal of Arizona History 
Volume I, (4 issues) 
Volume II, No. 1 


BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND Mart Across ARIZONA, 
1858-1861, A Centennial Publication for 
Members of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society, edited, designed and published by 
Arizona Silhouettes, Tucson. 


GuIDE TO THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ARIZONA 
PionNEERS HistoricaL Society. Dittoed (1961), 
94 pp. Indexed. 
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